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Chapter 1 A 
Youth Transitions of Descendants Geek for 
of Turkish Immigrants 


Writing this, I am sitting at a table in the library of a tertiary vocational school in 
Zwolle, a medium size Dutch city. I am surrounded by the descendants of immi- 
grants from Turkey. They have no idea I am writing about them, much less that I 
understand, and admire, how they are talking in a creative half-Turkish half-Dutch 
argot. I catch their discussions, which are about everything ranging from the exams 
next week to the annoying boss at a bijbaan'; from worries about finding an appren- 
ticeship to Turkish TV heartthrob Kıvanç Tatlitug’s acting in last night’s episode; 
from the latest iPhone features to plans for next summer’s holiday in Istanbul; plus 
a whole lot of gossip about friends in between. Listening in on these conversions, I 
cannot help but wonder why doubts about these young people’s integration domi- 
nate current public debates rather than questions about their daily realities: the 
obstacles that they encounter at school and on the labour market; how they navigate 
these barriers and how they negotiate the multiple frames of references that enrich 
their lives. This book seeks to answer these questions, which have indisputable 
present-day urgency though actually began being asked decades ago. 

In 1980, Gündüz Vassaf, a prominent Turkish scholar of psychology, spent a 
sabbatical in Europe, first in the Netherlands and then in Germany and conducted 
one of the first studies on the children of immigrants, the findings of which he 
published in the book Daha Sesimizi Duyuramadik: Avrupa’daki Türk Işçi 
Çocukları? The title was inspired by something a descendant of a Turkish immi- 
grant told him: “We are not a lost generation, nor are we stuck in between; we just 
haven’t had our voices heard.” Vassaf called attention to the problems that chil- 
dren of Turkish immigrants were facing and warned that negligence by both host 
and home countries would have serious consequences for the futures of these 


'Dutch for ‘side job’. 
? We Still Couldn’t Make Our Voices Heard: The Children of Turkish Workers in Europe (Vassaf 
1983). 
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individuals. His study was unique in highlighting the perspectives of immigrants 
and their children rather than the worries of the host countries or home societies. 

Nearly 40 years later, the descendants of immigrants are at the forefront of public 
debate, garnering attention not only in social science research, but also in govern- 
ment policies and the media. However, in many Western European countries, the 
public discourse reflects a population largely deaf and blind to the concerns and 
struggles of these young people, still seeking to apportion blame for their perceived 
lack of integration. Media reports on integration emphasize the lower educational 
attainment and higher unemployment rates among the descendants of immigrants, 
and even overgeneralize some groups’ involvement in criminal activities. Negative 
labels such as ‘immigrant’, ‘ethnic’, ‘allochtoon’ and ‘foreign’ cast these youth as 
outsiders, even when they are native-born citizens of their host countries. Considered 
in this light, the debate around integration appears to mask a systemic unwillingness 
and/or inability to meet the needs of immigrants and their descendants and embrace 
their realities; instead, it superficially frames observed inequalities in terms of these 
groups’ own attitudes or deficiencies. With Islamophobia recently dominating pub- 
lic and political discourses, descendants of immigrants from Muslim-majority 
countries, such as Turkey, also suffer as subjects of suspicion. This has been ampli- 
fied in the populist discourse of extreme right-wing parties, which have regained 
political traction in Europe in recent years. 

As highlighted by Crul and Schneider (2010), the descendants of immigrants are 
the new natives of the cities into which they are born and raised. Their numbers are 
growing and they are transforming the mainstream constitutions of a super-diverse 
metropolitan world (p. 1257). During the last two decades, considerable research 
has examined the social and institutional realities faced by the children of post-war 
immigrants born and raised in various European countries and the United States 
(Kasinitz et al. 2008; Levitt 2009; Crul et al. 2012; Crul and Mollenkopf 2012). 
Among these groups, the native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants have been 
receiving plenty of attention since the early 2000s due to their widespread presence 
in various European countries (Caglar 1998; Kaya and Kentel 2005; Soysal 2001; 
Kastoryano 2002; Crul and Vermeulen 2003). Today, Turkish immigrants and their 
descendants are one of the largest ethnic minorities in Western Europe, and com- 
prise a population of up to eight million people. 

From the outset, the case of Turkish migrants has been considered ideal for 
cross-country comparison as guest-worker migration to various locations occurred 
around the same time (Crul and Vermeulen 2003). Pioneering comparisons included 
Kaya and Kentel (2005) who contrasted the integration pathways of Turkish 
migrants and their descendants in France and Germany and uncovered the role of 
different citizenship regimes and the host society’s institutional structures in shap- 
ing the integration outcomes. Another classical study by Kastoryano (2002) dissects 
the dynamics between state policies in France and Germany and immigrants’ 
demands, focusing on immigrants of North African origin in France and Turkish 
immigrants in Germany. Such comparative studies began to highlight the role of 
state policies and express the identity and recognition concerns of Turkish immi- 
grants across different settings. 
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Turkish second-generation youth have also become an interesting focus group 
for social stratification research regarding their experiences in education and labour 
market settings. In general Turkish second-generation youth have been found to 
perform worse than their peers with native-born parents, mostly due to their parents’ 
lower education levels. Nevertheless their performance varied across distinct insti- 
tutional settings in Europe (Crul and Vermeulen 2003). Heath et al. (2008) showed 
that native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants in Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Germany performed worse in terms of educational outcomes compared to their 
peers with native-born parents; however, in the Netherlands and Germany, they 
attributed this to parental (lower) social class. Schnell (2012) provided a systemic 
explanation and showed that this group performed better in more comprehensive 
systems, such as those in France and Sweden, than in stratified systems, such as 
those in Germany and the Netherlands. Regarding meso-level explanations, Rezai 
and her colleagues (2015) disclosed the role played by parents and significant others 
in educational mobility and showed how parents (despite lower education levels) 
could provide different forms of support which turned out to be influential. Keskiner 
(2015) displayed that parents deployed varying strategies to influence their chil- 
dren’s education across distinct education systems; in countries like the Netherlands 
where their impact is restricted by the system, they could exert less influence on 
their children’s tracking choices. In Switzerland, Schnell and Fibbi (2016) found 
that young adults of Turkish and Western Balkan origin were more likely than their 
peers of native origin to be upwardly mobile in the education system (as opposed to 
starting high) and that parental monitoring and family cohesion played a significant 
role in regard to upward mobility. 

It has also been shown that descendants of Turkish immigrants are affected by 
poorer labour market progression and higher rates of unemployment even when 
education levels have been controlled for in France (Simon 2003), Germany, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland and Austria (Lessard-Philipps et al. 
2012). These trends have persisted for many years in various countries. Using data 
from the first wave of the “Netherlands Longitudinal Life-Course Study’ (2009- 
2010), Gracia et al. (2016) tested the ethnic penalty argument for second-generation 
Turks and Moroccans in the Netherlands, taking into consideration not only school- 
ing but also skills and social origins and found that ethnic penalties persist for 
Turkish second-generation migrants. For example, women of Turkish origin had a 
higher likelihood of being unemployed even after controlling for education, social 
origin and skills (ibid). Analyzing two waves of panel data, including a more recent 
wave, Witteveen and Alba (2018) have shown an increasing employment disadvan- 
tage for second-generation Turks and Moroccans and persisting ethnic penalties in 
hiring processes: after controlling for education background and demographics they 
found that the youngest cohorts of the second generation were significantly less 
likely to find employment compared to their peers with native-born parents. Hence 
the most recent studies showed that difficulties in finding employment after school 
continue to persist. 
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Another strand of emerging research examines the “successful” group within the 
Turkish second generation, thereby emphasizing that the entire group cannot be 
categorised as disadvantaged (Crul et al. 2017; Waldring et al. 2015; Schneider and 
Lang 2014; Keskiner and Crul 2017; Vermeulen and Keskiner 2017). Studies pursu- 
ing a more qualitative approach have identified the roles of institutional structures 
in education and the labour market in shaping the upward mobility of descendants 
of Turkish immigrants (Keskiner and Crul 2017; Konyali 2017). While successful in 
uncovering the mechanisms to achieve higher education levels, this stream of 
research does not account for those individuals who do not achieve upward mobil- 
ity, nor the type of support mechanisms available (or not) to them. A more diverse 
sample would be needed to uncover the mechanisms that lead to different trajecto- 
ries through and out of education, as well as into and in the labour market. 

My own contribution to this debate is to provide a comparative analysis on the 
youth transitions of descendants of migrants. Previous studies have shown the rele- 
vance of cross-country comparisons in revealing the roles played by institutional 
structures, but these have mostly relied on survey data. Combining quantitative 
methods with qualitative research can help to detect the processes and mechanisms 
that can explain these general statistical trends. Previously, young people of Turkish 
origin have been studied within the cultural domain, for example hip-hop culture in 
Berlin has received considerable attention (Caglar 1998; Soysal 2001). Soysal’s 
study shows that while the general public is wallowing in senseless integration con- 
cerns, young people of Turkish origin have become active participants and produc- 
ers of youth culture in Berlin (2001). As inhabitants of Berlin, they “contribute to the 
constitution of the city as a diverse, cosmopolitan metropolis in the new Europe” 
(Soysal 2001, 22). Such studies are crucial to giving a voice to the experiences of 
second-generation youth. In a more recent study Celik (2015) studied reinforced 
ethnic identity when faced with perceived discrimination and the experience of “sys- 
tematic devaluation of ethnic culture”(p. 13). His study is valuable in making a con- 
nection between social disadvantage in education and the labour market and ethnic 
identification and in showing how the two are connected. The negative experiences 
of Turkish-origin youth in Germany and the effect of reactive ethnicity is very much 
in line with the recent trends on educational and labour market disadvantage. 

To fill an existing gap in research on the education and labour market experi- 
ences of the Turkish second generation,’ I cover a more diverse sample and use 
mixed methods. Studies on youth transition put young people front and centre. The 
analyses emanate from the young people themselves, exploring reality from their 
perspective and bringing to light their relationships with society at large and its 
structures. Pursuing an outcome-oriented approach, social stratification research 
illustrates the disadvantaged position held, in general, by descendants of Turkish 
immigrants; youth studies concentrate on the processes leading up to such outcomes. 
As such, youth studies help generate self-serving research tools and theoretical con- 
cepts for understanding the complex lives of young people today. 
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î Throughout the book I use the terms “Turkish second generation”, “native-born descendants of 
Turkish immigrants’, “descendants of immigrants from Turkey” interchangeably. 
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1.1 Youth Transitions 


Current labour market conditions have caused youth unemployment to skyrocket 
and insecurities in the labour market careers to intensify. The effects have been 
hardest on young people who are about to leave school and enter the labour market 
(Furlong 2009). This transition marks a critical point in the lives of young people. 
Traditionally, the transition has been considered to be the period “from the comple- 
tion of full time education to entering into the labour market with a full-time job” 
(Mueller and Shavit 1998). In the last two decades, youth studies have promoted a 
new take on ‘transition’, moving away from its conceptualization as a single point 
in an individual’s biography towards an analysis of the dynamic interplay between 
multiple transitions that take place simultaneously (du Bois-Reymond 2009a). 
Today, young people leave their parental home and have children before getting 
married; they begin working while still at school and may go back to school after 
having worked for some time and started a family. There is no longer a clear-cut 
boundary or temporal linearity between work and study (du Bois-Reymond 1998; 
Wyn and Dwyer 1999). Accordingly, youth sociologists argue that these transitions 
have become prolonged and more complex (Furlong 2009). One major reason cited 
for this prolongation is the rising demand for credentials to satisfy the ‘knowledge 
economy’ of most Western European countries, compelling individuals to stay in 
school for longer and delaying their labour market entry (Bradley and Devadason 
2008; du Bois-Reymond 1998). 

The prolongation of education not only postpones entry into the labour market, 
but also leads to more complex transitions. The conceptualization of the “transition 
point” is becoming more and more blurred as people start jobs while still pursuing 
an education or return to school after having begun to work (Heinz 2009; Wyn and 
Dwyer 1999). Prolonged and complex transitions also affect perceptions of life 
course and age. The point of labour market entrance sways conventions about the 
acceptable age to be considered independent: in most Western European countries, 
young people are also delaying getting married and having children (Willoughby 
et al. 2015). Heinz (2009) wrote that “borders between all life phases are becoming 
fuzzy”; that age as a social marker is losing its significance and that transitions 
between certain life courses are less age-dependent and show greater variation 
across individuals, groups and countries. 

Many researchers acknowledge the “changing” nature of youth transitions 
(Bradley and Devadason 2008; du Bois-Reymond 2009b; Furlong 2009; Heinz 
2009). Yet, there remains room for discussion about the implications and conse- 
quences of these transformations on the lives of young people and whether they 
apply to all social classes and backgrounds. Tensions tend to arise around the inter- 
play between structure and agency during transitions. Theories forwarded by Beck 
(1992) and Giddens (1991) have been influential in spurring debate on the individu- 
alization of youth transitions (du Bois-Reymond 1998; Evans and Furlong 1996; 
Furlong 1998). Beck (1992, 2007) argued that insecure labour market conditions, 
such as unemployment and precarious job contracts, generate a “risk society” in 
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which people must “navigate” their biographies: this produces greater individual- 
ization in life practices and diminishes the significance of, and attachment to, forms 
of collectivity, such as social class, gender, marriage and family. In a similar vein, 
Giddens (1991: 72) observed that individuals are increasingly forced to be con- 
scious of who they are, what they want and what they feel, thus becoming ‘the 
authors of their own autobiographies’: this renders them responsible for a “reflex- 
ive” process of building “themselves”. In life course studies, a life phase called 
“emerging adulthood” (Arnett and Tanner 2006) has gained prominence. This iden- 
tifies a developmental stage between adolescence and adulthood and acknowledges 
that young people nowadays have more agency in navigating their biographies 
regardless of their social class, gender or ethnicity. 

Such arguments that attribute greater agency to young people have their critics. 
Various scholars argue that today’s youth transitions are due to structural transfor- 
mations, notably post-industrial economies in Western Europe, the booming service 
economy and growing neoliberal practices in both education and the labour mar- 
ket—none of which necessarily result in increased agency (Furlong 2009). Furlong 
and Cartmel (1997) found that while the rising role of agency has become more 
evident in youth discourses, inequalities along the lines of social class, gender and 
age have persisted. Studying early labour market careers in Bristol, Bradley and 
Devadason (2008) posited that non-traditional transitions were the result of eco- 
nomic insecurities, rather than young people’s own decisions to “navigate” their 
biographies in line with Beck (1992). Last but not least, Côté and Bynner (2008) 
and Cété (2014a, b) argued that the phenomenon of prolongation has been around 
longer than many people might think, and that it varies across countries and groups. 
Lacking empirical proof to make generalizations, they therefore oppose “emerging 
adulthood” as a universally applicable label. Citing evidence from Canada, Côté 
and Bynner (2008) emphasize the influence of structural changes, particularly tech- 
nological transformations and economic globalization. They note that the responses 
to these changes is neither uniform nor universal, but varies according to social class 
and local conditions. While some individuals prolong their transitions into higher 
education, others obtain few educational qualifications and leave school at an early 
age to start work. Although a higher sense of risk and uncertainty has intensified 
young people’s reliance on social support mechanisms and their families, the extent 
to which they do so varies across settings. Côté (2014a, b) has called for a perspec- 
tive based on the “‘political economy of youth” that pays more attention to material 
conditions than to subjectivities. He argues that young people are faced with consid- 
erably reduced earning power in comparison to adults and have become disadvan- 
taged “as a class”. He urges researchers to pay attention to the structural conditions 
of youth transition and the differences among this group along the class, ethnicity 
and gender lines that continue to shape their chances. A perspective that is also 
taken on board in this study. 

The research presented in this book not only puts an understudied group under the 
microscope, but also challenges some of the assumptions that have dominated—and 
perhaps also clouded—youth transition studies over the last decade. To understand 
the youth transitions of descendants of Turkish immigrants, we must see which 
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trends apply to them and under what conditions. In fact, we must ask whether they 
do experience prolonged and complex transitions. And, if so, how? Delving more 
deeply, we can then ask if the descendants of immigrants are also delaying transitions 
(such as by postponing marriage), and examine the role played by gender, ethnicity 
and social class. Can these young people still rely on their family for support during 
transitions if they come from lower social classes, if their parents have relatively low 
education levels and a different ethnic background? Furthermore, how might gen- 
dered values in their ethnic community shape their transitions? At what age and 
under what conditions are transitions acceptable for second-generation youth? 

Previous studies have presented the transition pathways of ethnic minority youth 
as different from those of the majority group, yet have struggled to interpret these 
trajectories due to insufficient ethnic minority data (Evans 2002; Lehmann 2007; 
Plug and Bois-Reymond 2006). For example, Plug and Bois-Reymond (2006) filed 
young Roma women’s trajectories under ‘other transitions’ since they married and 
had children earlier than the general population, although the processes or mecha- 
nisms that led to such transitions were not scrutinized. Other studies stressed 
unequal conditions, especially when discussing the transitions of “ethnic minority 
youth’ (Evans 2002; Evans and Furlong 1996; Lehmann 2007; Plug and Bois- 
Reymond 2006; Webster 2009). That term, however, lumps together both immi- 
grants and their descendants, regardless of whether they were born in the host 
country or a parent’s country of origin. Although researchers have often emphasized 
the discriminatory practices and unequal resources such groups must contend with 
when transitioning from school to work, not enough attention has been paid to 
social class, gender and ethnicity, and how those factors shape transitions of immi- 
grants’ descendants in different contexts. 

This book explores when and how having immigrant parents influences young 
people’s transitions in different settings. Broadly speaking, it scrutinizes social 
structures to determine how they shape transition outcomes. It shows how immi- 
grants’ descendants experience unique conditions and how their youth transitions 
differ from those of others, due to their ethnic community’s gendered values and 
their parent’s resources, often circumscribed by social class and ethnic background. 
The book uses a comparative design to highlight how social structures interact with 
institutional structures to present these young people with both opportunities and 
obstacles during their transitions. 


1.2 Conceptual Tools of the Study 


In analyzing youth transitions as both forms of practice and on-going processes in 
young people’s trajectories, I borrow some concepts from Bourdieu while also stay- 
ing critical of his theory. Capital theory helps to order the social background of 
descendants of Turkish immigrants by exploring the forms of capital and resources 
they possess in relation to different fields. This is innovative since Bourdieu (1984) 
applied capital theory to study social reproduction among an advantaged middle 
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class; I look at how forms of capital can be used to comprehend the reproduction of 
social disadvantage as well as ways of overcoming such disadvantage and become 
upward mobile. Migration and ethnic studies have mostly employed the concept of 
“capital” in terms of social capital. Zhou (2005) used the concept as “ethnicity as 
social capital”, a resource embedded in the Chinese ethnic community and Modood 
(2004) examined it as a resource embedded in the Pakistani community in the 
UK. These studies mostly looked at one dimension and operationalized capital as an 
asset in the community rather than a process that could be activated across the life 
course. This is mostly because they have used the “capital” as an embedded resource 
rather than studying forms of capital as a developmental concept in one’s social 
trajectory, which is where the innovative approach of this study lies. Taking into 
account social class, gender and ethnicity as main social structural dimensions; I 
study how different forms of capital, or the lack thereof, influence peoples’ transi- 
tion trajectories. 


1.2.1 Social Class: Parents’ Forms of Capital 


One of the most common lenses through which to see and evaluate social class is 
occupational status (Crompton 2010). Most studies of educational achievement 
among the descendants of immigrants use variables that combine occupational sta- 
tus with educational level to control for the effect of parental background (Heath 
and Brinbaum 2007). Other studies take parental resources into account to help 
explain the role that parents play in educational attainment (Crul et al. 2012; Schnell 
2012; Van de Werfhorst and Van Tubergen 2007). These studies repeatedly analyse 
and affirm the role of parental background and involvement in educational attain- 
ment. When controlling for parental background Van de Werfshorst and Van 
Tubergen (2007) found that the descendants of immigrants appeared more likely to 
succeed than those with native-born parents. Brinbaum and Kieffer (2009) showed 
that French immigrant parents had higher aspirations for their children than native- 
born parents with similar educational and occupational backgrounds. These studies 
highlight how, despite apparent similarities in education and economic status among 
immigrants, there are covert mechanisms and/or resources that significantly differ- 
entiate immigrant parents from each other and from native-born parents. 
Furthermore, youth transition research, still mostly entrenched in the individualiza- 
tion paradigm, can benefit from examining how parental social class influences 
transition processes. Although recent studies have found that economic insecurities 
force young people to rely more on family support mechanisms (Cote and Bynner 
2008; Jones 2009), they do not specify which kinds of support are significant. 

To capture the covert mechanisms of social class in young people’s lives, I apply 
a more detailed class analysis. Savage et al. (2005) proposed that by employing 
concepts such as capital, assets and resources (CARs)—notably including Bourdieu’s 
forms of capital—we might derive a better understanding of how class inequalities 
are formed at the micro-level. This approach is conducive to comprehending how 
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social class works in practice rather than merely constructing a classification 
scheme. Savage et al. (2005) credited Bourdieu for providing a dynamic conceptu- 
alization of class due to the potential for accumulating or transforming various 
forms of capital. 

For Bourdieu (1985b, 1987), social class is a social space where agents are dis- 
tributed according to their relative capital and have the opportunity to share a simi- 
lar habitus. Bourdieu (1985a) proposed four generic forms of capital: cultural, 
economic, social and symbolic. Capital comprises the material and non-material 
resources with which individuals are endowed for their struggle in different fields 
(Bourdieu 1985a). It is thus important to establish the relationship between capital 
and a field that bestows a symbolic value on it. For Bourdieu (2005: 44), the latter 
refers to “a field of forces and struggles in which the stake is the power to transform 
the field of forces”. In each field, struggles transpire between “the newcomer who 
tries to break through the barrier and the dominant agent who will try to defend the 
monopoly and keep out the competition” (p. 72). The conditions apply to all fields, 
including politics, religion, education and employment. It should not be forgotten, 
that the descendants of immigrants are newcomers to many fields where the rules of 
game are already set. 

Forms of capital are not fixed, and their convertibility is a cornerstone of the 
theory; the forms can develop along the course of a social trajectory and convert into 
one other. They let us study social class dynamically, as a constant struggle wherein 
individuals develop and convert various resources in their social trajectories, rather 
than as a fixed status. Because Bourdieu (1984) initially used forms of capital to 
study the social reproduction of advantage among the dominant group, he is often 
criticised for being a theorist of reproduction rather than of change and transforma- 
tion (Bennett et al. 2009; Friedman 2016; Jenkins 2002). Yet, migration scholars 
have used his theoretical toolkit to illustrate capital development (Keskiner 2015, 
2017; Keskiner and Crul 2017) and intra-group variations of capital acquisition and 
production (Erel 2010). Erel (2010) showed how, over time, migrant women have 
developed different forms of capital in their migration trajectories and selectively 
turned to resources from their home country. In line with her argument, I study the 
differentiation of capital among immigrant parents to see how it impacts their chil- 
dren’s social trajectory, beginning with their education and into their transitions. 
Despite mostly originating from rural backgrounds in Turkey, the immigrant parents 
in my study experienced distinct institutional structures in their host countries and 
wide variations with regard to language acquisition, educational attainment, labour 
market conditions and exposure to migrant and/or family networks. I hypothesized 
that this would lead to capital development and conversion among the parents, that 
might not be directly captured by the statistical models controlling for their 
“educational level”. Erel (2010: 643) stated that forms of capital are “both the prod- 
uct of and productive of differentiations of gender, ethnicity and class within the 
migrant group”. To her list, I therefore add age and generation. Intra-migrant group 
differentiations of capital development also show variations across age and the 
generation of migration, since migrants are exposed to different structures at 
different times. 
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To reiterate, I analyze migrant parents’ forms of capital expressly in relation to 
their children’s trajectories. Yet, this book’s major contribution is to explain how the 
descendants of Turkish immigrants develop forms of capital in their social trajecto- 
ries and how they do so across two distinct settings. 


1.2.2 Social Class in the Making: Developing Forms of Capital 
Along Social Trajectories 


In his book Distinction, Bourdieu (1984: 109) discusses the concept of social 
trajectory. 


On the one hand, agents are not completely defined by the properties they possess at a given 
time, whose conditions of acquisition persist in the habitus (the hysteresis effect); and on 
the other hand, the relationship between initial capital and present capital, or, to put it in 
another way, between the initial and present positions in social space, is a statistical rela- 
tionship of very variable intensity. 


In this definition, Bourdieu suggests that individuals travel along a trajectory and 
they can, over time, diversify and augment their capital. Nevertheless, he argues, the 
available pathways and the trajectory one travels depend on one’s initial social posi- 
tion. The trajectory’s slope will thus be determined by parental resources and posi- 
tion in social space, and the capital available at the end of the trajectory will strongly 
correlate with initial parental capital. That is to say, young people do not move 
randomly in social space; their trajectories are structured by institutional settings, 
contextual factors and their parents’ resources. Yet, as Bourdieu (1999) later 
observed in The Weight of the World, educational systems have become major mark- 
ers of success and can, to a great extent, affect students’ chances to succeed in life. 
In my study, a social trajectory is not restricted by parental background, and each 
structure has its own ways of shaping trajectories. In relation to these diverse struc- 
tures, young people can develop various forms of capital, which may or may not 
facilitate achieving greater distance from their parents’ initial position in social 
space. Bourdieu’s social trajectory was also popular in youth transition studies in 
the 1980s, although came under fire for its structuralist emphasis. Revisiting the 
concept, my study argues that even though young people navigate their own transi- 
tions—and hence execute agency—their transitions are still bound by social and 
institutional structures. 

In sum, my application of Bourdieu’s theories is both flexible and reflexive. On 
one hand, I use his concepts to articulate the relationship between capital and fields. 
On the other, his concept of social trajectory allows me to demonstrate that not all 
trajectories travelled by the descendants of immigrants reproduce their initial condi- 
tions. Understanding social trajectories is crucial to understanding the transitions of 
the descendants of immigrants without relegating them to possessing only their par- 
ents’ resources or binding them to institutional conditions. Instead, I recognize how 
they develop certain forms and volumes of capital throughout their education and 
labour market trajectories. 
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1.2.3 Gendered Transitions 


Gender plays out in different ways through the social trajectories of young people. 
Gendered forms of capital possessed or developed by mothers and fathers of the 
respondents is one way in which gendered transitions could be understood. Bourdieu 
helps elucidate how social class functions and changes at the micro-level of transi- 
tion. However, this approach is less applicable for my analysis of gender and gen- 
dered capitals in social trajectories. Feminist scholars have criticised Bourdieu’s 
writings, commonly taking issue with his depiction of women as bearers rather than 
producers of capital and his tendency to ignore the role of gender in the acquisition 
of resources (Adkins 2003; Skeggs 2004a, b, c). McRobbie (2002) argued that 
Bourdieu’s focus on dominated groups and their suffering in The Weight of the 
World was an elaborate empirical description of their condition rather than a theo- 
retical explication of their reproduction or mobility patterns. Skeggs (2004c) blamed 
Bourdieu’s entrapment in the “dominant symbolic”, which is defined and domi- 
nated by middle-class values. Researchers have also documented specifically gen- 
dered forms of capital. Skeggs (2004a, b) uncovered different forms of gendered 
capital and values among working-class women, including loyalty and caring. Reay 
(2004) identified “emotional capital” among mothers and its significance for their 
children’s educational attainment. Hence gendered capitals such as emotional capi- 
tal will be analysed in the book. 

Alongside gendered forms of capital, gender roles, norms and values underpin 
young people’s transition trajectories and affect their education, occupations and mat- 
rimonial strategies (McDowell 2009; Gaskell 1992). Gender shapes young people’s 
educational and occupational choices and decisions. During the post-war manufactur- 
ing industry boom, gender roles seemed to have had a major influence on transition 
pathways: men became the breadwinners, working outside the home, and women 
stayed inside, doing work for their own household. However, this pattern applied 
mostly to middle-class families where the husbands were able to provide financially 
for the family. Working-class women have always had to make a living while also bear- 
ing the responsibility for household tasks. Clearly, circumstances have changed over 
the last half century, especially with women’s mass entry into education and the labour 
market. However, these developments led to women being active both in the labour 
market and at home, where they remain the main caregiver (Hochschild 1989). Such 
changes are reflected not only in objectively observable trends, but also in young peo- 
ple’s subjective orientations, which, in turn, determine their school-to-work pathways. 
Weis (1990) noted that young women are increasingly motivated to pursue higher 
education and enter the labour market rather than to become ‘mere’ homemakers. 
However, Lehmann’s (2007) study showed that while young women were aspiring to 
higher education and employment, they were motivated in part by their future domestic 
roles and/or anticipated mothering duties. Talking about their transitions, the young 
women expressed concern about how to juggle being a mother and a businesswoman, 
while the young men raised no concerns about marriage or parenting (Lehmann 2007). 
For other young women, who could not get a foothold in education or the labour mar- 
ket, becoming mothers, pursuing domestic roles and taking up part-time employment 
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remained valid transition pathways (Wallace 1987) and this tendency was still evident 
two decades later (Bynner 2001). Gendered values also pressured young men into 
certain orientations or options. Bynner (2005) saw how gendered norms forced young 
men from lower social classes into the labour market earlier. This shows how gender, 
social class and age intersect to shape transition trajectories. What is considered to be 
an acceptable transition pathway or an acceptable age to make a certain transition, var- 
ies across social classes and is sharply coloured by gender. 

Gender not only intersects with social class but also with ethnicity in shaping the 
transition pathways since ethnic communities’ gendered norms and values have a 
significant effect on young people’s motivations, aspirations and social trajectories. 
A recent study by Hushek (2011) showed that descendants of Turkish immigrants 
had distinctly different union formation patterns compared to peers with native-born 
parents: they wedded earlier and usually married a partner from Turkey. Women 
also married earlier than men. This finding has raised several questions about their 
youth transitions. What are acceptable and desirable marrying ages for descendants 
of Turkish immigrants within their ethnic community? How do they vary between 
men and women? What kind of gendered norms shape their transitions concerning 
marriage, among other decisions? This book therefore analyzes gendered transi- 
tions not only in terms of gendered forms of capital, but also with regard to the 
intersections of gender, ethnicity, social class and age in shaping the transition tra- 
jectories of men and women. 


1.2.4 The Role of Ethnicity 


While previous youth transition studies have documented, though not explicated, 
the various transition pathways among ethnic minority youth, this book seeks to fill 
this gap. However, to do that without reifying a group or overgeneralizing certain 
characteristics (Brubaker 1992, 2004), I needed to first of all recall that the Turkish 
community I was analyzing encompasses immigrants and their descendants from 
multiple generations. It should not, therefore, be seen as a homogenous whole: like 
all ethnic communities, it is a heterogeneous group. This heterogeneity is visible 
along the lines of social class, gender and generation; the time of, and age at, arrival 
also affect migrants’ life chances in a host country. Waters and Jimenez (2005) illus- 
trated how on-going flows of Mexican migration could lead to the same ethnic com- 
munity having multiple generations of migrants and their descendants on their own 
pathways, each moving at their own pace. An immigrant parent who entered the 
host setting at the age of 30 will acquire different forms of capital than a fellow 
immigrant parent who arrived as an adolescent: the latter has had more opportuni- 
ties to learn the local language and enrol in educational institutions, even if for a 
minor vocational degree. Or, unlike an immigrant parent who might have fallen into 
unemployment or had to go on sick leave, a migrant parent who has been active on 
the labour market or established a business will have developed various forms of 
capital over time, shaping the resources available to them and their offspring. 
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Ethnic groups, moreover, are not static entities. They change and develop accord- 
ing to the forms of capital they have brought along with them, as well as in response 
to the structural conditions within their host country. Early studies described Turkish 
communities in the Netherlands as low-educated migrants working in low-skilled 
jobs with the primary goal of saving money and returning to Turkey within a short 
span of time. Lindo (2000) found that the group had little interest in providing for 
their children’s education; instead they wanted them to work and contribute to fam- 
ily savings. Around the same time, Coenen (2001) showed that there were also 
Turkish immigrant parents who were trying to encourage their children not to fol- 
low their example and to break the circle of disadvantage. Later studies of the same 
community revealed that as return migration plans faded, expectations for their chil- 
dren’s lives shifted (Crul 2013) and the migrants become more supportive of their 
children’s education. Another factor was the disappearance of low-skilled jobs in 
the host countries’ manufacturing industries that had previously provided work for 
migrants and their descendants: migrants subsequently realized that the only way 
for their children to access jobs was via the education system. 

Ethnicity therefore played a dramatic role in creating the conditions, both subjec- 
tive and objective, in which descendants of Turkish immigrants found themselves. 
Moreover, there were differences in the group’s norms and values. Explicating this 
variation, as I do in this book, is key to understanding its effect on young people. 


1.3 Case Selection and Methodology 


Several parameters informed my case selection. The Netherlands and France were 
fitting choices because each setting had its own unique conditions for youth transi- 
tions. Though I focus on a city-to-city micro-level comparison between Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg, some of the most significant structural differences affecting youth 
transitions are found at the national macro-level (Devadason 2008). This is espe- 
cially salient for education systems, which are centralized in both countries 
(Kerckhoff 1995). My case selection was thus primarily based on the different ways 
in which the Dutch and the French education systems prepare young people for the 
labour market. For the descendants of immigrants with no contacts or networks to 
tap into for career opportunities, education provides the most promising channel for 
building certain forms of capital. 

The Dutch education system is marked by early stratification as pupils are 
streamed into educational tracks at the age of 12. The French system is more com- 
prehensive, with tracking occurring at the end of lower-secondary education when 
students are 15. These stratification processes set the conditions for youth transi- 
tions, and are crucial in determining which pathways young people can follow into 
higher education and the labour market (Bol and Van De Werfhorst 2013). The 
nature of tracking also points to the retrospective nature of youth transition; rather 
than happening at one point in time, it is a process that begins at an early age. This 
book therefore analyses the very experience of tracking. I examine how much space 
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educational institutions give parents and analyze the extent to which they are able to 
influence the tracking process with the forms of capital available to them. Observing 
differences in schooling sheds light on the unique conditions of prolonged youth 
transitions since the Dutch and French education systems each have their own routes 
to higher education (see Chap. 2). 

Another major difference between the settings manifests in how school-learned 
skills are rewarded in the labour market. The Dutch education system offers voca- 
tional training at school along with extended internships. The skills acquired through 
training at school and in internships reflect employer and labour market expecta- 
tions, thus smoothing access to the labour market (Iannelli and Raffe 2007). In 
France, school-based vocational education incorporates relatively meagre employ- 
ment experience and internship; the alternative is an apprenticeship programme, 
which is less prestigious and thus less popular among young people. Maurice and 
his colleagues (1986) characterized the French labour market as an “occupational 
space” wherein skills are gained through on-the-job training, not earlier at school or 
through internships. As a result, vocational graduates may experience more difficul- 
ties finding jobs in France. This book accordingly juxtaposes the differential experi- 
ences of vocational and academic track students across the two settings. In so doing, 
it examines the extent to which institutional settings foster prolonged and complex 
transitions (see Chap. 4). 

Amsterdam and Strasbourg differ with respect to their labour market structures 
and the impact of macro-economic trends. Over the last decade—and particularly 
from 2008 to 2009, the year after the global financial crisis hit and the period in 
which my research was conducted—the Dutch economy was in better shape than 
that of France. At the time of my research, Strasbourg—the capital of Alsace, one of 
France’s most economically vibrant regions—had relatively low youth unemploy- 
ment (16%), though it was still higher than Amsterdam’s rate (7%). Amsterdam’s 
economy is dominated by the service sector, though its financial sector is growing, 
and healthcare, ICT and knowledge are also major sectors. While Strasbourg has a 
strong service sector, the Alsace region has also retained a relatively strong tradi- 
tional manufacturing industry. Factories are a major source of employment in the 
region, and there are indications that they may be significant in creating employ- 
ment for descendants of immigrants (Morel-Chevillet 2005). 

Comparing these two cities—one classified as a strong service economy and the 
other as a declining industrial economy increasingly dependent on services— 
enabled me to explore whether the persistence of industrial forms of employment 
influenced youth transitions. For instance, one might hypothesize that young people 
in Strasbourg, especially those anticipating working in industry, might be expected 
to pursue more traditional transitions than those in Amsterdam. The Dutch capital’s 
robust service economy also influences the employment market, which provides 
more abundant opportunities for those leaving, or about to leave, the education 
system. 

The second major reason for my case selection was the presence of a substantial 
group of Turkish immigrants and their descendants in both cities. In view of this, a 
brief history of Turkish migration to both countries is useful. After Turkey signed its 
first bilateral labour recruitment agreement with Germany in 1961, the Netherlands 
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signed a similar agreement in 1964 and France followed in 1965. Migration to the 
Netherlands began on a small scale, but accelerated in the following years (Abadan — 
Unat 2006; Akgündüz 2008). During the recruitment period from 1964 to 1974 up to 
30,000 Turks migrated to the Netherlands (Dagevos et al. 2006). Most came from 
central and eastern Anatolia (Akgiindiiz 2008). Even though the Netherlands termi- 
nated the recruitment agreements in 1974, Turkish migration continued through unof- 
ficial channels and family reunification. The largest share of family reunifications took 
place in the 1980s, when the Netherlands’ Turkish population almost doubled. Since 
the mid-1990s, Turkish immigration to the Netherlands has remained relatively low 
and stable, with an estimated 4000-5000 young Turks emigrating annually; some to 
study or work, though mostly for marriage (Nicolaas et al. 2010). Official statistics 
(CBS 2012) document the Turkish community in the Netherlands as consisting of 
388,967 people, 51% of whom were born in the Netherlands and 49% of whom were 
born in Turkey (ibid). 

By 1969, France was receiving high numbers of immigrants from Turkey. It can- 
celled its labour agreement with Turkey in 1974 (the same year as the Netherlands) 
(Danis and İrtİş 2008). According to Turkish employment agency statistics, approx- 
imately 55,000 workers emigrated to France between 1965 and 1974 (Akgiindiiz 
2008). However, this number excludes those who entered France via Germany and 
those who moved along unofficial routes and become legalized at a later date. It is 
noteworthy that Turkey’s initial labour migration flow to France was larger than to 
the Netherlands. Furthermore, despite 1974s termination of labour agreements, 
Turkish migration to France persisted through private employers, family reunifica- 
tion and illegal entry. In 1999, official statistics counted 208,000 people of Turkish 
origin in France (Simon 2003). As French censuses do not collect information on 
immigrants’ descendants born within the country, this statistic only reflects mem- 
bers of the Turkish community born outside of France. Official numbers are unavail- 
able, though Nielsen et al. (2014) estimated France’s population to include 500,000 
people of Turkish origin. 

In the Netherlands, most immigrants from Turkey settled in large cities, such as 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam (Bocker 2000). Like most guest workers, the majority of 
Turks were employed in low-skilled manufacturing jobs. In Amsterdam, most were 
employed in factories, such as Ford or ADM (Rath 2002). Over time, economic 
conditions caused the closure of these plants and the workers decamped to other 
industries. Self-employed entrepreneurship also grew among Turkish immigrants. 
In Amsterdam, Turks formed the largest group of ethnic entrepreneurs during the 
1990s, working in catering, retail, wholesale and manufacturing (ibid). Turks were 
the only immigrant group active in manufacturing industries; in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, the garment industry in Amsterdam was largely run by Turkish entre- 
preneurs relying on co-ethnic workers and using informal employment practices, 
which were tolerated by the Dutch authorities as they stimulated economic growth 
(Raes et al. 2002). However, these enterprises were undercut by producers in 
Eastern Europe and Turkey and they faced further difficulties when the Dutch gov- 
ernment imposed tighter labour regulations (ibid), leading to most of the businesses 
being shuttered. Today, Turkish immigrants and their descendants are active as 
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entrepreneurs in the catering and retail industries. However, since the 1990s, inac- 
tivity rates have risen among members of the first generation who have become 
unemployed or officially disabled (CBS 2004). 

Turkish guest workers originally came to France to work in its manufacturing 
industries (Petek-Salom 2002). After the 1973-1974 oil crisis, unemployment 
started to rise among this group. During the 1990s, the unemployment rate among 
Turks in France reached 29% (Simon 2003). While some Turks successfully transi- 
tioned to the service economy (notably in construction and catering), the majority 
remained in labour-intensive industrial establishments (Hargreaves 1995, 2007). 
According to the 1999 records of the National Institute of Statistics and Economic 
Studies (INSEE), 64% of Turks in France were employed as manual workers and 
only 8% were self-employed entrepreneurs (Simon 2003). By 2004, the number of 
Turkish manual workers had fallen to 58%, while those in other jobs rose to 15% 
and the self-employed to 9% (Perrin-Haynes 2008). Turkish immigrants and their 
descendants have dispersed throughout the country, though they are concentrated in 
Paris and the regions of Rhone-Alpes and Alsace (Danis and İrtİş 2008). In Alsace, 
of which Strasbourg is the capital, Turks have mostly held large-scale manufactur- 
ing jobs and worked in mining. Almost 80% of Turkish men in this region work in 
industry and construction, while Turkish women tend to cluster more in the service 
and administrative sectors (Morel-Chevillet 2005). Unemployment is a serious 
problem in France’s Turkish community, whose members are three times as likely 
to be unemployed as peers of European origin (Perrin-Haynes 2008). The situation 
is most striking among Turkish women, who form the largest group of inactive 
females among all immigrant and non-immigrant groups in France (ibid). 

Turks have comparable populations in the Netherlands and France, but France’s 
larger overall population and the presence of other colonial minorities renders 
Turkish immigrants less visible. Strasbourg is an exception. This city is home to a 
Turkish population of considerable size that is even more visible than immigrants 
from the Maghreb, from which the majority of immigrant communities in France’s 
other major cities originate (Kirszbaum et al. 2009). The Alsace region as a whole 
has almost 30,000 Turkish immigrants and their descendants (Morel-Chevillet 2005). 
In Amsterdam, the Turkish population is close to 40,000 (O+S 2012). Most immi- 
grants to both cities were part of the guest worker flows: consequently, the young 
people I studied are almost exclusively the descendants of guest workers (Bocker 
2000; Danis and İrtİş 2008). In both cities, the majority of Turkish immigrants and 
their descendants live in large suburban districts with social housing. In Amsterdam, 
the majority live in the west and east, many in social housing complexes (Musterd 
and Van Kempen 2009). In Strasbourg, the majority are concentrated with other 
immigrant groups in quartiers such as Mulhouse or Hautepierre (Brabant 1989). 

For my case selection, I relied on a descriptive analysis of The Integration of the 
European Second Generation (TIES) Survey, the first international comparative 
study on the children of Turkish, Moroccan and ex-Yugoslavian immigrants living 
in 15 European cities across eight countries (Crul and Heering 2008). Collecting 
data between 2007 and 2009, the survey set out to compare how “integration con- 
texts” affect the trajectories of immigrants’ children and to assess the extent to 
which they achieve parity with their peers with native-born parents (Crul et al. 
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2012). The survey provided detailed retrospective information on educational tra- 
jectories, school-to-work transitions and labour market activity. It also documented 
household composition, parental background, neighbourhood configuration, citi- 
zenship status and identity, among other details. I made extensive use of TIES sur- 
vey data for all the empirical studies within this book, and for background 
information on Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Strasbourg and Paris. TIES respondents 
were asked for detailed information about their parents’ migration, educational and 
occupational backgrounds. A preliminary analysis of TIES survey results showed 
that Strasbourg was a good match with Amsterdam, since the Turkish families in 
these cities described similar migration histories and educational backgrounds, 
while respondents in Paris came more from highly educated backgrounds or arrived 
seeking political asylum. Both cities had a high proportion of migrants from central 
Anatolia, with 62% of Turks in Amsterdam and 43% of Turks in Strasbourg having 
their origins there. Regions of origin identified in the TIES survey seemed to be 
consistent with overall migration patterns to the Netherlands and France, with the 
majority of migrants hailing from central Anatolia (Akgündüz 2008). Despite high 
missing values, in each city a small group of parents, who had arrived in the host 
country before the age of 15, were reported. In Amsterdam, this group comprised 
5.5% of the fathers and 7% of the mothers, while in Strasbourg it comprised 2.4% 
of the fathers and 5% of the mothers. As they had arrived during adolescence, this 
group could be classified as the “1.5 generation”. The TIES survey shows that moth- 
ers had lower education levels than fathers in both cities: 13.5% of the mothers in 
Amsterdam and 17.9% in Strasbourg had never had any schooling or had only 
attended religious school, compared to only 5.9% of the fathers in Amsterdam and 
2.8% in Strasbourg who had had no schooling at all, while over 40% had attended 
primary school and 20% had attended secondary school. The relatively high pres- 
ence of 1.5 generation mothers meant that more mothers than fathers had received 
some sort of schooling in the host countries: 7.6% in Amsterdam and 6.8% in 
Strasbourg said they had taken courses, ranging in level from primary to higher 
education. Parents in Amsterdam were less active in the labour market, with 32.4% 
of the respondents’ fathers and 18.9% of their mothers being active, compared to 
48% of the fathers and 27% of the mothers in Strasbourg. We observed that parents 
in Amsterdam were slightly older than the parents in Strasbourg who were mostly 
in their 40s. In Amsterdam, economically active parents mostly worked in the ser- 
vice sector, while in Strasbourg they (mostly fathers) were concentrated in construc- 
tion, followed by manufacturing. 

These descriptive trends from the TIES survey illustrate comparable migration 
histories, age groups and education levels for parents in both cities, although the 
parents in Strasbourg are slightly younger and more active on the labour market. 
Tracking these similarities and differences is crucial as it illustrates how immigrants 
and their descendants fared in different institutional settings and the differences that 
may be important when considering the role that parents play in youth transitions. 
To reiterate, parents who arrived in a host country at an earlier age or who are active 
on the labour market are more likely to have acquired forms of capital crucial to 
transitions, particularly in light of institutional structures and the specific opportuni- 
ties that they offer or restrict. 
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1.4 Data Collection and Research Techniques 


Throughout my research, I applied a mixed methodological approach, using both 
quantitative and qualitative methods (Creswell 2003; Niglas 2009). This choice was 
motivated first by the need to track broad patterns of transitions across two settings, 
for which I applied quantitative analysis. Second, I wanted to detail my respon- 
dents’ social trajectories within such transition patterns, for which I applied in- 
depth qualitative methods. During the exploratory and analysis phases, the 
quantitative and qualitative data informed, supplemented and strengthened one 
other. Each of this book’s chapters reflects the mixed-method design, structured to 
report the results of quantitative and qualitative methods in a mutually complemen- 
tary way. 


1.4.1 Quantitative Data: The TIES Survey, Sampling 
and Research Design 


The quantitative data came from the TIES survey which, in order to collect repre- 
sentative data from the descendants of immigrants in the selected cities, adopted 
adequate appropriate sampling strategies. In Amsterdam the survey accessed up-to- 
date population registers for information on the age, sex, date of birth and birth 
place of respondents, as well as their parents’ place of birth. This information was 
readily available in the municipal population register (GBA), which provided the 
most accurate information available on the parents (Groenewold and Lessard- 
Phillips 2012). In Amsterdam, the descendants of immigrants from Turkey and the 
comparison group were sampled from the same neighbourhoods. The target group 
was aged 18-35, and a total of 237 native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants, 
242 native-born descendants of Moroccan immigrants and 259 respondents from 
the comparison group (of Dutch ethnicity) participated in the survey. The response 
rate was 29.9% for the descendants of Turkish immigrants and 40.1% for the control 
group. Groenweld and his colleagues in NIDI (Nederlands Interdisciplinair 
Demografisch Instituut) examined selection bias using the personal records of the 
municipal registry and concluded that the non-response bias was slight with regard 
to the characteristics being compared (Groenewold 2008). In France, the sampling 
process proved more difficult as the information needed to identify the respondents 
was missing from the population register since the municipalities did not register 
parents’ country of birth (Groenewold and Lessard-Phillips 2012). The French team 
at INED (Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques) developed an alternative 
strategy constructing a frame of the names and addresses of descendants of immi- 
grants by using phone books in Paris and Strasbourg (Milewski and Hamel 2010). 
Applying onomastic identification procedures, they identified 2745 people in 
Strasbourg as having Turkish family names, who were then organized according to 
postcode. These postal code areas were then classified according to the proportion 
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of registered residents with Turkish names. A screening was then conducted using 
questionnaires to recruit eligible respondents. The questionnaire included basic 
information such as age, sex, individual and parents’ country of birth to ensure that 
potential respondents met the criteria of the survey targets. If not, they were asked 
whether they had a family member living in the household who would fit the criteria 
as a native-born descendant of Turkish immigrants. The comparison group was 
selected using a similar technique. After this lengthy sampling process, a total of 
252 interviews with descendants of immigrants from Turkey and 177 interviews 
with the comparison group were conducted. In the first stage, the response rate was 
25% for the descendants of Turkish immigrants and 37% for the comparison group. 
One issue with regard to the sampling frame in France was the potential bias inher- 
ent in selecting “Turkish sounding names”. It was argued that this strategy would 
miss young women who might have married a French partner or who had French 
fathers. However, considering the low rate of mixed marriage among Turkish immi- 
grants and their descendants in France (Milewski and Hamel 2010), this was not 
considered to undermine the integrity of the sampling procedure. As an additional 
precaution against this, in the first stage of screening, the French team inquired 
whether the respondents had any female family members who had married a non- 
Turkish person and left the household, and, if there were, this person was included 
in the sample (Milewski and Hamel 2010). 

In both settings, the survey questionnares were filled in face-to-a-face with the 
respondents. The potential language barrier was dealt with using bilingual inter- 
viewers (Groenewold and Lessard-Phillips 2012). In the Netherlands, the fieldwork 
began in 2006 and lasted nearly 14 months (Groenewold 2008). In France, the first 
round of fieldwork was conducted in 2007, and, when both rounds are considered, 
the fieldwork took five-and-a-half months in total (Schnell 2012). The TIES survey 
collected an invaluable body of data despite the difficulties with regard to sampling 
and data collection. Recent publications using the TIES Survey provide further 
detailed information on the methodology (Crul and Heering 2008; Crul et al. 2012; 
Huschek 2011; Schnell 2012) (Table 1.1). 

The TIES survey provides detailed retrospective information about all of the 
respondents’ school careers. This data was invaluable in helping reconstruct the 
educational trajectories analyzed in Chap. 2. The respondents’ employment experi- 
ences are also well documented in TIES. It provides detailed information about 
young people’s current or last job, including its duration, the type of contract, pro- 
motions as well as the number of jobs respondents have held and the duration of any 
periods of unemployment. Subjective questions gauged career satisfaction as well 
as future plans. A brief section on the school-to-work transition recorded the num- 
ber of months respondents took to find their first job after leaving school and what 
activities they undertook during this period. The respondents’ initial and later labour 
market activities were analyzed to yield data that could be translated into typologies 
that traced different transitions, how they developed over time after leaving educa- 
tion and whether respondents pursued active or inactive, stable or shifting pathways 
(see Chap. 5) (Table 1.2). 
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Table 1.1 Respondents’ mean age and gender, by city 


Amsterdam Strasbourg 

Descendants of Descendants of 

immigrants from immigrants from 

Turkey Comparison group | Turkey Comparison group 

Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
% 46% 54% 48% 52% 38.5% 61.5% 45.8% 54.2% 
Mean 24.6 24.4 27.6 27.5 24.3 24.6 25.4 26.7 
age 
St. dev. | 4.5 4.1 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.8 5.3 5.3 
N 109 128 123 136 97 155 81 96 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


Table 1.2 Activity at the time of the TIES survey, in percentages and N 


Amsterdam Strasbourg 

Descendants of Descendants of 

immigrants from | Comparison immigrants from | Comparison 

Turkey group Turkey group 

N % N % N % N % 
Still in school 88 37% 76 29% 76 30% 61 34% 
Working 90 38% 167 65% | 119 47% 89 50% 
Unemployed 25 10% 3 2% 31 12% 21 12% 
Inactive (sick/caring 34 15% 11 4% 26 10% 6 3% 
for children and not 
seeking work) 
Total (N) 237 100% 259 100% |252 100% 177 100% 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


1.4.2 Qualitative Fieldwork: In-depth Interviews in Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg 


The next step was to conduct qualitative fieldwork. The individuals I included in my 
qualitative study were drawn from the TIES survey respondents. The majority of 
TIES respondents had agreed to be approached once more. For my study, I did a 
total of 50 interviewees, 25 in each city. I conducted biographical interviews at their 
homes and workplaces, aiming to fully grasp their transition realities. I also inter- 
viewed family members, spouses whenever I was given permission. 

I limited my sample to those between 20 and 30 years old at the time of interview- 
ing so as to capture a cohort that was transitioning within common social and eco- 
nomic milieus. I also pursued a purposeful sampling strategy and sought a comparable 
distribution in terms of educational attainments, interviewing those with both aca- 
demic and vocational training. My age range included people near the end of their 
studies, in higher education or vocational training, and those already out of school. 
In the latter group, I interviewed unemployed, economically active and inactive 
respondents. The sample variance showcased a multiplicity of transition experiences 
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for an age cohort of 20-30. Although some of the respondents had found a sense of 
stability, none of them could be described as being in the final stage of their transi- 
tions as their careers were clearly open for further development. As a result, the 
design of the qualitative inquiry also aimed to capture transition as a process rather 
than an outcome. Over the course of 2 years, I made two field visits to each city. 
During my second fieldwork visit, I re-contacted the majority of respondents from 
the first round to see how their transitions had evolved over the year. I was able to 
reconnect with six respondents in Amsterdam and five in Strasbourg. The second 
round of interviews produced interesting results, underlining the longitudinal and 
on-going nature of transitions. The interviews were mainly conducted in Turkish, 
though I left it up to interviewees to decide the language we used. The fact that I 
could speak Turkish, Dutch and French, seemed to make it more appealing for most 
respondents to speak to me in their mother tongue. Yet during the interviews, respon- 
dents constantly switched between two languages. All the interviews were tran- 
scribed and analysed using ATLAS.ti software. Although I attempted to do a detailed 
coding of the dataset, my analysis ultimately relied more on the family of codes, or 
on a conceptual organization of the transcripts, since detailed coding tended to de- 
contextualize the quotations, thus interrupting the flow of the interview. 

In-depth interviews remain one of the most common forms of qualitative data 
collection, yet perspectives differ concerning what the data can legitimately offer 
(Ritchie and Lewis 2003). I side with the claim that the researcher “travels’—to bor- 
row Kvale’s (1996) word—with the interviewees as they construct their stories. 
Probing by the interviewer provokes self-reflection on the part of the interviewee, in 
an effort to go more deeply into their experiences. Bourdieu (2000) warned against 
the ‘biographical illusion’, especially when an interview environment might force 
interviewees to put their lives in perspective and present them in organized 
sequences. Nevertheless, taking a biographical approach to in-depth interviews 
encourages respondents to reflect on their earlier experiences, and remains an essen- 
tial method for collecting retrospective qualitative data. In my interviews I asked 
respondents to walk me through their experiences in and out of school, tell stories 
about their parents and describe how they saw their parents’ role in their education. 
These in-depth biographical interviews enabled respondents to consider and articu- 
late their own transitions. In fact, they were doing exactly what the descendant of a 
Turkish immigrant, back in 1980, had told Gündüz Vassaf still needed to be done: 
getting their voices heard. 
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Chapter 2 A 
Prolonged Transitions: Early Tracking cheat 
and Its Implications for Transitions 


2.1 Introduction 


The bulk of transition studies define the initial transition point as when young peo- 
ple make a transition from compulsory education into the labour market, further 
study or inactivity. However, in stratified education systems in which pupils are 
streamed into different academic and vocational trajectories at an early age, the 
transition process begins much earlier, as educational tracking clearly shapes the 
future conditions of the transition process. Thus, in order to underline the retrospec- 
tive nature of transitions, I will focus on the experiences of early educational strati- 
fication among native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey in Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg. Studying this early transition provides an opportunity to unravel the 
working of social class, gender, ethnicity and the application and development of 
cultural capital in facilitating the transition decision. 

Over the last two decades, numerous studies in the field of social stratification have 
confirmed the link between educational tracking and its consequences for the labour 
market (Van De Werfhorst and Mijs 2010). Various cross-national studies have demon- 
strated how the school-to-work transition process varies according to the level of strati- 
fication across education systems, as well as the occupational specificity in training 
systems where there is a tight match between skills gained in training and employer 
expectations in the labour market (Allmendinger 1989; Kerckhoff 2001; Mueller and 
Shavit 1998). Drawing on these findings, we can deduce that initial educational stratifi- 
cation will have significant consequences for pupils’ future transitions. Therefore, this 
streaming is the first major transition that pupils experience. The first part of this chapter 
describes the Dutch and French education systems in detail, with particular emphasis 
on their respective stratification and streaming processes. TIES data will be used to 
describe the trajectories of native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey in 
Amsterdam and Strasbourg. Examining these education systems and the rules of strati- 
fication first will help us to interpret pupils’ motivations, orientations and practices. 
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The second part of this chapter concentrates on the qualitative interviews with 
native-born descendants of immigrants, and respondents’ reflections on the stratifi- 
cation process and their experience of it. It studies the extent to which separate 
educational streams pre-ordain the outcomes of transition by providing discrete 
institutional structures that produce different forms of capital that are crucial to 
labour market transitions. Furthermore, reflecting on the initial transitions untangles 
the role of the cultural capital that parents were able (or not) to provide during the 
transition process and how it varied across the two settings that we studied. We see 
how young people’s motivation is influenced by their having a lower social class 
background and gendered values about education and work in combination with the 
support mechanisms they can rely on at home. This enables us to identify the early 
impact of social class, gender and the formations of cultural capital on the future 
transitions of young people as the tracking outcome has long-lasting effects. 


2.2 Stratification in Education Systems 


Compared to other aspects of educational systems, stratification has a strong impact 
on young people’s transitions from school. Durkheim ascribed two main functions to 
education systems: socializing young people and selecting them for adult roles as citi- 
zens and workers (Emirbayer 2003). Therefore, the ideal of meritocracy is fostered 
through training, whereby education systems are assigned the responsibility of sort- 
ing young people into different occupational roles while supposedly eliminating the 
effect of social backgrounds on the outcome, thereby enhancing equality of opportu- 
nity (Lauder et al. 2006). However, due to persistent educational inequalities, there is 
a debate on whether education systems remove or reproduce inequalities. While the 
controversy about the reproductive versus the democratizing effects of education sys- 
tems persists, schools continue to operate as legitimate “sorting machines”, selecting 
students for their future occupational roles. On the one hand, schools officially stream 
students into different educational tracks based on “merit”. On the other, a subtle, 
covert differentiation operates through parental social background which may lead 
parents to make better or less well-informed choices regarding schools or subjects, 
which translate into advantages (or disadvantages) for their children. 

The most official of these two sorting mechanisms is educational stratification 
through streaming into tracks. Allmendinger (1989) defines educational stratifica- 
tion as the designing of education systems to divide pupils into different vocational 
and academic tracks with varied outcomes and rewards. Stratification decisions are 
officially based on meritocratic selection, such as tests and student grades. Previous 
studies have also associated educational stratification with the occupational speci- 
ficity of vocational tracks. Mueller and Shavit have shown that most stratified edu- 
cation systems also provide vocational education that offers training in 
occupation-specific skills that are recognized by employers in the labour market 
(Mueller and Shavit 1998). Moreover, it has been argued that in highly stratified 
systems with vocational specificity, vocational students experience a smoother 
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transition to the labour market (Kerckhoff 1995; Maurice et al. 1986; Mueller and 
Shavit 1998). Nevertheless, this condition also depends on the labour market condi- 
tions at the time of the transition. In the current study, the Dutch education system 
is classified as being highly stratified, providing occupation-specific vocational 
training through a combination of in-school training and intensive internship peri- 
ods. In contrast, the French system is classified as being less stratified, with differ- 
ent forms of vocational training encompassing both apprenticeship programmes 
and school-based training with modest internship periods (leading to the BEP 
diploma) (Mueller and Gang] 2003). There now follow descriptions of the stream- 
ing processes in the Dutch and French education systems in light of the above- 
mentioned theories of stratification. Each stage of these educational trajectories is 
augmented by descriptive information on the educational experiences of descen- 
dants of immigrants from Turkey using the Amsterdam and Strasbourg TIES data. 
The data provides rich and detailed educational histories for all respondents that 
help to describe educational flows. 


2.2.1 Streaming in the Dutch Education System (TIES Data 
Analysis) 


In the Netherlands, compulsory education usually starts at the age of four with pri- 
mary school (basisonderwijs). Although there are no formal educational provisions 
for pre-school children, childcare facilities such as playgroups or day care are avail- 
able. Working parents making use of these facilities may receive certain benefits 
based on their income level (Eurydice 2007). Previous studies have shown that pre- 
school attendance is low among descendants of immigrants (Crul and Doomernik 
2003). According to the TIES data, only 15% of native-born descendants of immi- 
grants from Turkey living in Amsterdam reported having attended school before the 
age of four, and the mean school starting age is 3.96.! 

In the Netherlands, pupils are streamed into different educational tracks around 
the age of 12 when they enter secondary school. Previous studies have therefore 
classified the Dutch education system as “highly stratified” (Van De Werfhorst and 
Van Tubergen 2007). The tracking decision is generally based on both the scores of 
a test, known as the CITO test, taken in the last 2 years of primary school and the 
advice given by the primary school teacher.” While it is argued that the test score is 
the most decisive element in the streaming decision (Luyten and Bosker 2004), 
teachers can greatly affect the choice of educational stream by over or under-advising 
(Hustinx 2002). After streaming, students attend a “bridge class” (brugclass) for one 


' Since 2000, the government has provided opportunities for early education for children of parents 
with education or language disadvantages (Eurodyce 2007). However, most of the respondents did 
not take up this opportunity. 

*Eighty-five percent of Dutch schools participate in the CITO test, though some do not (Eurydice 
2008). 
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@ The outflows of the descendants of Turkish immigrants for age group 18 to 35 both for male and female respondents Leave 
@ The outflows of the comparison group with native-born parents for age group 18 to 35 both for male and female respondents 


Fig. 2.1 Respondents’ routes through the Dutch education system. (Source: TIES Survey 2008) 


or 2 years, where they are given the opportunity to change track. After the bridge 
year, students are selected into a secondary education track. These tracks are divided 
into three main streams with varying orientations, durations and levels of selectivity. 
Each track provides access to different higher education opportunities (see Fig. 2.1). 
The first track is the vocationally-oriented lower general track (voorbereidend mid- 
delbaar beroepsonderwijs, or VMBO). In the past decade, all the vocational tracks, 
namely lower vocational education (VBO) and the lower general track (MAVO) 
were merged to form VMBO. This track now offers four separate learning pathways, 
ranging from VMBO-basis (the most basic) to VMBO-theoretic, the most advanced 
or selective stream.’ This vocational education lasts 4 years and prepares pupils for 
post-secondary vocational education and training (middelbaar beroepsonderwijs, or 
MBO) (see Fig. 2.1). The second stream is the general intermediate track (hoger 
algemeen voortgezet onderwijs, usually referred to as HAVO), which lasts 5 years 
and gives pupils access to higher professional education, also referred to as tertiary 
vocational college or education (hoger beroepsonderwijs, or HBO). The third and 
most selective educational track is the pre-university track (voorbereidend weten- 
schappelijk onderwijs, or VWO). The pre-university track takes 6 years and grants 
students direct access to university education (wetenschappelijk onderwijs, or WO). 
Despite this early stratification process, the Dutch education system does allow for 
mobility between different tracks during secondary education. As a result of the 


In the TIES survey, respondents had been educated under both the old and the new systems. 
Figure 2.1 uses the new stream name, but includes those who attended MAVO and VBO. 
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“bridge year”, the track decision can be modified and pupils can also try to switch 
tracks throughout secondary school. VMBO students can transfer to HAVO in the 
fourth year of their study, and HAVO students can access VWO during fifth grade. 

Figure 2.1 depicts educational flows in the Dutch education system using the 
TIES sample for Amsterdam. In this figure, the streams illustrate the flows of stu- 
dents. The figure should be read as 100% of the students entering the system and 
shows us how they are streamed through the system. Sudrez-Orozco and Suárez- 
Orozco (2009) described streaming in the US education system using the metaphor 
of a “pipeline” to illustrate how students “leak” from the education system. 

Here, the intention is both to clarify the tracking system in the Netherlands 
(Fig. 2.2 refers to France) and also to show which pathways young people take in 
their educational trajectory. It incorporates all the respondents of the TIES Survey: 
the statistics in black represent the sample of native-born descendants of Turkish 
immigrants and those in red represent the comparison group, respondents with 
native-born parents, to give an indication of the trends within the general popula- 
tion. Those who hadn’t left the education system remain clustered in the boxes 
depicting their current education level. Those who had left the education system are 
in the ‘leave school’ box. After primary school 72% of native-born descendants of 
immigrants from Turkey were tracked into VMBO, while 14% pursued HAVO and 
another 14% entered VWO.* Even though the system allows for some permeability, 
when we look at intra-trajectory movements, not many students experienced 
mobility across secondary educational tracks: for example, 1% of all these respon- 
dents experienced upward mobility from VMBO to HAVO, while 1% underwent 
downward mobility from HAVO to VMBO, and 1% experienced downward mobil- 
ity from VWO to HAVO. The distributions are strikingly different for the compari- 
son group with native-born parents, where we see that 34% accessed the vocational 
track, 45% accessed VWO and 21% entered HAVO. Mobility within tracks was also 
low among this group during secondary education. 

After graduating from lower secondary school, pupils from the VMBO track begin 
post-secondary vocational training at an MBO, as a VMBO diploma is not a qualifi- 
cation in itself but only lays the foundation for vocational training. In the Netherlands, 
MBOs provide school-based vocational training with lengthy internship periods. 
MBO comprises four different qualification levels: the lowest two levels (niveau 1 
and niveau 2), do not require diplomas or prior qualifications for entry. Furthermore, 
MBO-n2 is set as the minimum qualification (startkwalificatie) for entering the labour 
market. MBO level 3 and 4 (niveau 3 and niveau 4) both require a VMBO diploma. 

Furthermore, Dutch vocational training provides substantial hours of internship 
experience, during which young people gain experience of their future occupations. 
Some studies therefore describe the Netherlands as a country with employment 
logic (Iannelli and Raffe 2007), as there is a strong coupling between the skills 
gained in the work place and labour market requirements, giving pupils consider- 
able transparency with respect to their credentials. In the coming sections we will 


“These are the final tracks that students enter after the bridge year, so this figure excludes the strati- 
fication prior to the bridge year. 
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discuss how this job experience has the potential to lead to the development of dif- 
ferent forms of capital among the respondents. 

According to the TIES data, streaming works as most students pursued their 
institutional trajectories, with the exception of the 13% of respondents with Turkish 
immigrant parents who left school before entering MBO. However, the majority of 
students followed their tracks into the assigned institutions, and this was especially 
the case among those in higher general (HAVO) or pre-university (VWO) tracks. 
The Dutch education system also provides channels for those who received voca- 
tional education to attend university. Graduates of post-secondary vocational train- 
ing (MBO) can access higher professional education colleges (HBO), and even 
enrol at university after graduating. In practice, those with any kind of MBO n-4 
diploma can gain access to all tertiary education institutions. However, they will still 
have to study for another 4 years to obtain a tertiary professional degree (HBO), and 
an additional 2 years if they would like to acquire an MA. As a result, even though 
young people selected into vocational tracks are given this opportunity, they would 
have to spend an additional three to 5 years to achieve a higher education diploma. 

In a recent study using the Dutch national data set, Tieben and his colleagues 
(2010) showed that the majority of pupils pursue the educational trajectory they were 
initially streamed into and only a minority switch tracks and achieve upward mobility. 
According to a recent report from the Ministry of Education, 14% of MBO graduates 
went on to graduate from a HBO college (Altinyelken et al. 2010). In the TIES data 
for Amsterdam, 13% of the respondents accessed HBO via MBO, although this only 
shows attendance at an HBO rather than attainment rates. At the time of the TIES 
survey, nearly half of the HBO students were still at school, so overall graduation rates 
are hard to determine. If holders of an HBO diploma would like to pursue their educa- 
tion in the same area of study, their qualification counts as a bachelor’s degree, and 
they are only required to conduct | year of pre-master’s preparation before studying 
for a master’s degree. Unlike the French system, there are no institutionally recog- 
nized differences between higher education institutions of the same type in the 
Netherlands. However, among the two main types of tertiary education institutions, 
universities are perceived as being more prestigious than vocational colleges (HBO). 

In the TIES data for Amsterdam, the majority of respondents who had success- 
fully accessed university education originated from VWO tracks. All in all, out of 
the 100% who entered the education system, 10% of the sample of native-born 
descendants of immigrants from Turkey and 29% of the comparison group enrolled 
in university after finishing VWO. 3% of native-born descendants of immigrants 
and 11% of the comparison group accessed university through HBO (see Fig. 2.1). 


2.2.2 Streaming in the French Education System (TIES Data 
Analysis) 


In France, the education system is organized into three broad tiers: pre-school 
education, primary to lower-secondary education, and higher education. In con- 
trast to the Netherlands, the French state provides public pre-school education, 
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which begins at age three and marks the starting age for almost 99% of children 
in France. Previous studies have shown that participation in pre-school education 
makes a significant contribution to reducing the risks of failure or repeating 
classes during primary school (Duru-Bellat 2000). Primary school begins at age 
six, and is the first stage of compulsory education. According to the TIES data, 
native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey living in Strasbourg follow 
similar patterns: 99% attended pre-school education, whereby the mean starting 
age was 3.08. Nevertheless, 42.7% repeated at least | year during primary school, 
compared to 27% of descendants of Turkish migrants in Amsterdam. The French 
education system provides a comprehensive education until the end of lower- 
secondary school (collége), when the most critical selection occurs. The last year 
of collége is known as troisiéme. At the end of this year, around the age of 15, 
students are sorted into different academic and vocational trajectories. This pro- 
cess is called orientation, during which a “class council” (conseil de class) com- 
posed of teachers and school officials gather to decide which stream pupils should 
be assigned to. Class councils consult the family and also take student grades into 
account, as well as the outcome of the brevet des collège or BEPC exams.° After 
these consultation rounds, the class council reaches a final decision that parents 
can appeal against (Durier and Poulet-Coulibando 2007).° As a result of the ori- 
entation process, students are streamed into two lyceum-based tracks: academic 
or vocational. Academic lyceum lasts for 3 years. In the first year, students attend 
uniform training (seconde). At the end of seconde, pupils must choose between 
the general or technology tracks, which prepare them for the baccalauréat 
général (bac général) or baccalauréat technologique (bac tech.) diplomas 
respectively. Of the two, the bac général diploma is deemed the most prestigious, 
though both allow direct access to university or other higher education institu- 
tions, as well as to the preparation classes for the most prestigious universities 
(grandes écoles). 

In contrast to the 4-year vocational training given in the Netherlands, French 
vocational lyceums provide only 2 years of training, combining general education 
with specific technical skills to prepare pupils for entry into the labour market. Once 
more, vocational education is divided into two tracks. Young people study either for 
the Certificat d’Aptitude Professionnelle (CAP) or the Brevet d’Etudes 
Professionnelles (BEP). The CAP diploma requires apprenticeship periods and is 
deemed less prestigious than the BEP diploma, which is a school-based vocational 
training programme with few internship periods. BEP holders can attend an addi- 
tional 2-year professional lyceum to obtain the baccalauréat professional (bac pro.), 
which gives vocational students the opportunity to enter higher education. 
Furthermore, since the reforms of the 1980s, French lyceums have seen a significant 
increase in attendance as the number of young people gaining the baccalauréat has 


‘Although these diplomas are not required for entrance to high school, they may influence the 
decision-making process (Brinbaum and Cebolla-Boado 2007). 

°Between 2000 and 2002, only 2% of parents appealed against a council decision (Durier and 
Poulet-Coulibando 2007). 
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@ The outflows of the descendants of Turkish immigrants for age group 18 to 35 both for male and female respondents 
@ The outflows of the comparison group with native-born parents for age group 18 to 35 both for male and female respondents 


Leave 
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Fig. 2.2 Respondents’ routes through the French Education System. (Source: TIES Survey 2008) 


increased from 20% in the 1970s to 62.5% in 2005 (Eurydice 2008). This growth 
was achieved by the creation and promotion of alternative forms of baccalauréat 
diploma, rather than an increase in the number of pupils obtaining the prestigious 
bac général (Duru-Bellat and Kieffer 2008). 

Figure 2.2 illustrates educational flows among the TIES sample in Strasbourg. It 
shows that after lower secondary education (collége) 54% of the sample of native- 
born descendants of immigrants from Turkey were assigned to the lower secondary 
education vocational track of upper secondary education which leads to either a 
CAP or BEP diploma, while 38% were assigned to the academic track (lyceums). 
8% had already dropped out of education during or after collége. If we read the 
streaming graph and round off the percentages, the figures show that 54% of the 
students entered CAP/BEP, and, from there, 20% left education after attaining their 
vocational diplomas (either CAP or BEP), while 10% eventually left without a 
diploma and 14% attended lyceum. Among those who were selected into the aca- 
demic track (38%), at the end of the first year (seconde) 20% went to the general 
lyceum to study for the bac général and 18% entered technical lyceum to study for 
their bac tech diploma. Once more, these trends contrast with those of the compari- 
son group: the majority of French-origin respondents (82%) entered the academic 
track while only 16% entered the vocational track, and only 2% left education after 
collége. Among those who went to an academic lyceum, the majority (68%) enrolled 
in general lyceum and 14% went to a technical lyceum. These trends accord with 
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previous studies that show lower educational attainment among descendants of 
Turkish immigrants in France (Brinbaum et al. 2012; Silberman et al. 2007). 

In France, some higher education institutions are clearly more prestigious than 
others and there is rigorous competition (concours) for admission to certain univer- 
sities (grandes écoles) (Kieffer 2008). A lyceum diploma (baccalauréat) is not suf- 
ficient to gain admission to one of these universities. Candidates must take 
supplementary exams and not only exam results, but the kind of lyceum diploma 
they hold is of crucial importance.’ Despite increased participation in higher educa- 
tion among the children of immigrants and working-class parents, these groups are 
still under-represented in the grandes écoles (Brinbaum and Cebolla-Boado 2007; 
Brinbaum and Guégnard 2011; Duru-Bellat and Kieffer 2008). Students wishing to 
access engineering and social sciences courses at a grande école must attend highly 
selective 2-year preparation courses (CPGEs) before the competitive exams. These 
courses mostly select bac général holders with excellent GPAs. However, regular 
universities (DEUG under the old system, lisans or master in the new system) are 
non-selective (with the exception of medical schools), just requiring a baccalauréat 
diploma. Additionally, the 2-year tertiary schools such as STS or IUT are also 
somewhat selective. IUT schools are intended to train good students with bac 
général or bac tech. diplomas for the university technology diploma (DUT). 
Students can progress from IUTs to do a master’s degree or even to a grande école 
if their grades are high enough. STSs prepare students for the vocational tertiary 
diploma (BTS), and were initially designed for bac tech. holders, though they have 
become popular among all baccalauréat holders. One important reason for BTS’s 
popularity is the dual study option (BTS and Alternance), whereby students com- 
bine work with study and experience smooth transitions into the labour market 
(Bidart and Pellissier 2002). 

When we look at how young people continue their education after stratification, 
Fig. 2.2 illustrates that 18% of the native born descendants of Turkish immigrants in 
the sample went to lyceum tech; 3% were still studying at the time of the survey; 5% 
graduated with a bac tech diploma; 1% did not obtain a diploma and left education; 
9% enrolled in semi-selective 2-year vocational colleges to obtain a BTS or DUT 
diploma (see yellow arrow) and 3% went to university (green arrow). Students in 
general or technological lyceums follow pre-ordained patterns, with those holding a 
bac général preferring non-selective universities over vocational colleges. In con- 
trast, those holding a bac tech. entered vocational colleges more often than universi- 
ties. As in Amsterdam, most TIES respondents in higher education were still studying 
at the time of the survey, making it difficult to determine accurate completion rates 
for higher education. Nevertheless, among those who finished, we see that 7% of the 
descendants of Turkish immigrants left education with a university diploma and 6% 
obtained a vocational tertiary education diploma (BTS/DUT) compared to 29% and 


’Duru-Bellat and Kieffer (2008) show that in the 1975-1980 birth cohort access to a prestigious 
Grande Ecole is 7% in the entire cohort while this percentage increases to 16% among bac général 
holders. 
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11% of the comparison group. From both groups only a small minority gained entry 
to a grande école, 7% of the comparison group and 1% of the sample of native-born 
descendants of immigrants. 


2.2.3 Comparative Analysis of the Dutch and French 
Education Systems 


We have seen that the Dutch education system streams a large majority of native- 
born descendants of immigrants from Turkey into vocational education. By con- 
trast, in Strasbourg a considerable group (38%) accessed academic training. This 
finding accords with the TIES research as a whole, which also encompassed Paris 
and Rotterdam data sets (Crul et al. 2012). Nevertheless, many studies have high- 
lighted the descendants of immigrants from Turkey living in France as among the 
most disadvantaged second generation groups (Brinbaum et al. 2012; Silberman 
et al. 2007). However, when compared to the trends of stratification in Amsterdam, 
those in Strasbourg still seem to do better academically. 

With regard to permeability, or the extent to which pupils can move across tracks, 
the majority of young people seem to continue their institutionally pre-conditioned 
educational pathways in both countries. In Strasbourg, only 13% of the entire sam- 
ple of native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey accessed university via 
the long vocational track compared to 8% who accessed university or BTS via pro- 
fessional lyceum. Thus, even though the French system is classified as being less 
stratified and more comprehensive due to its later tracking, the outcome of the pro- 
cess has long-term implications in Strasbourg just as it does in Amsterdam. Despite 
differences across the systems, this shows that the tracking moment is crucial in the 
trajectories of young people in both settings. 

Both the effect of tracking on transition and the permeability of tracks are two 
crucial issues for the interpretation of the qualitative data. Bol and Van de Werfhorst 
(2013) have recently illustrated that, while a high level of tracking in a national 
education system leads to better labour market allocation for young people, it also 
contributes to unequal educational opportunities since social class background has 
a greater effect on tracking in such systems. The following analysis of the in-depth 
interviews seeks to discover how young people in both cities relate to their initial 
tracking decisions, the role played by their parents and significant others and the 
forms of capital they could rely on during the tracking process. 


2.3 Transition Experience in Amsterdam and Strasbourg 


SERDAR: It’s not like I chose between MAVO or HAVO, I was sent to MAVO because this 
was my level. 
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Is it possible to say that the respondents in Amsterdam “chose” either a vocational 
or academic track? The majority of the participants in the qualitative study argued 
that their test score! at the end of primary school (CITO) was the most significant 
determinant in their streaming. At that point of stratification, hardly any of the 
pupils referred to their motivations or orientations regarding schooling. For them, 
their track reflected their “education level” rather than their choice. Hardly any of 
their parents had been actively involved in the decision-making process. Hence, 
according to the respondents, the “choice” had been made by the “school and/or the 
test score” on the basis of “merit”. Those respondents who had been high achievers 
throughout primary school scored well in the CITO test and thus made a direct tran- 
sition into academic tracks, due to either their high grades or their prior placement 
in the “smart kids” clusters. Other pupils were mostly advised to enter the voca- 
tional track, where they remained unless teachers or significant others intervened in 
their educational destinies during their later school trajectories, such as in bridge 
year. 

Giilden, the youngest child of Turkish immigrant parents, was initially tracked 
into vocational education. The part of her educational career that she particularly 
enjoyed was her apprenticeship and work experience and making a smooth transi- 
tion into the labour market after receiving her MBO diploma. Among her siblings, 
she was the only one who acquired a vocational diploma, and is hence the highest 
achiever. 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think about the stratification process at the end of primary 

school? 

GULDEN: In fact, it is a good system, since everybody receives training at his or her own 

level. 

INTERVIEWER: Do you think that people are sent to the right levels? 

GULDEN: Well (pauses) I hear that students receive high grades but they are advised into 

lower tracks. I didn’t experience anything as such. But still there is the bridge year. You 
are given a chance to do HAVO during this year. 

Giilden underlines the two compelling institutional discourses in the Dutch edu- 
cation system: The first is that the streaming decision is based “almost entirely” on 
educational success, and hence everyone is sent to their “own level” of education; 
the other is that the system provides opportunities to switch tracks later. This dis- 
course was echoed among other respondents. 

Hakan had been tracked into the vocational stream and was a last-year MBO 
student at the time of the first interview. When asked about tracking, he associated 
“test results” with “capacity”, meaning whether a student is able to manage a given 


*The CITO test was first used in the Netherlands as an admission criterion in 1968 and its usage 
has continued to increase ever since. All of the respondents of this study confirmed participating in 
the CITO test. In order to avoid association with grades or IQ tests, CITO uses a grade scale rang- 
ing from 500 to 550. It is not possible to fail the test and each pupil’s performance is converted to 
a grade between 500 and 550. Pupils who score between 501 and 520 are advised to follow basic 
vocational training (VMBO basis), while those who score between 545 and 550 receive an advice 
for pre-university education (VWO). 
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track, and he also relates “smartness” to attending an “academic lyceum”. Hakan 
defines the role of (education) systems as sorting people into appropriate levels. 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think about the stratification process at the end of primary 
school? 

HAKAN: I think it is good because they do a capacity test; they check your level. Can this 
boy or girl make it? Then comes the advice. I think CITO is most important; it shows 
what you (can) do. 

INTERVIEWER: Do you think the selection is done fairly? 

HAKAN: I think so, because if it was like Turkey... I mean, whomever I ask in Turkey, they 
say they are doing academic lyceum. I ask myself; are these people that smart? Or is 
there no system? 

Moreover, the pledge that pupils will always have the opportunity to prolong 
their studies and upgrade their trajectories if they improve their educational success 
over time is successfully transmitted by teachers. Tiilin’s mother had serious health 
problems during the CITO period, so she scored poorly in the exam, and was advised 
to follow the vocational track. Her aim was to reach HAVO. Her teachers convinced 
her that she could always pursue her studies in the future. The structure’s restric- 
tions and the pupils’ varying motivations were balanced by the discourse of flexibil- 
ity embedded in the system. On the one hand, the premise of flexibility is committed 
to re-introducing “agency” into educational decision-making, and on the other hand 
it emphasizes the agent’s responsibility in shaping their educational career. These 
discourses were internalized by my respondents and are evident in their accounts of 
their own educational careers. Even though some students questioned the accuracy 
of CITO in measuring educational capacity, they were generally confident that the 
selection process functioned quite directly on the basis of one’s test score or “merit”. 

In Strasbourg, the strong emphasis on merit and the tight coupling between test 
scores and streaming decisions were not as evident in respondents’ accounts, while 
orientations and future motivations regarding work or studying seemed to play a 
significant role. In Strasbourg too, the transition decision was primarily based on the 
pupils’ grade point average (GPA) during lower-secondary education (collége).? 
However, the respondents also talked about their orientations and motivations with 
respect to the tracking decision. In the respondents’ experience, all of the pupils had 
selected institutions they would like to attend and this selection was evaluated by 
the class council on the basis of their educational history in the institution. 

In the academic track, the high-achieving students once more made a direct tran- 
sition into academic lyceum. Can and Ayla had scored remarkably high grades 
throughout primary school and collège, and were the highest achievers in their class. 
Can had even skipped a year during primary school. During the orientation process, 
they were directly advised to attend a general lyceum. The patterns were more 
mixed for students with an average GPA, some of whom qualified for the academic 
track. One group of students had good grades and families who encouraged them to 
take the academic track. Furkan had above-average grades throughout collége and 
was advised by his cousin, who attended university and knew how the system 


The grades are calculated based on the yearly average in college over 20 points. For example 12 
over 20 is the minimum a student has to achieve to gain access to general lyceum training. 
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worked, to attend an academic lyceum. He said he would have chosen the voca- 
tional track if she hadn’t influenced his decision. Likewise, Selvi and Sevgi were 
steered towards the academic track by their fathers, who were well informed about 
the education system. The striking role played by families or significant others will 
be studied in the following sections. 

Among the vocationally tracked students, while the class council rejected the 
academic track selection of some of the students, other students preferred to take 
vocational tracks despite having good enough grades for the academic track. These 
students raised various concerns that led to this decision. First, they weren’t certain 
whether the class council would agree with their choices. Second, they were uncer- 
tain of the outcome of an academic track, and unsure whether, if they failed to win 
a place at university, they would still be able to enter a profession. In the end, many 
of these students opted for vocational lyceum (leading to BEP). Most of these stu- 
dents expressed pro-work orientations. This is also a gendered trend. Boys in par- 
ticular felt more pressured to learn a trade and earn their own income in order to 
become more independent. Selahattin was the ninth child of a first-generation fam- 
ily. Hardly any of his older siblings had studied beyond vocational school. Even 
though he had very good grades for French during primary school, he didn’t even 
consider studying in the academic track: 

SELAHATTIN: My GPA was something like 13 or 14 [/20] at the end of collége. 

INTERVIEWER: What was the decision of class council? 

SELAHATTIN: Well, they just review your (school) selections and they give a report of the 
final decision. In my case, they said nothing because I had already chosen BEP in con- 
struction (vocational track) and they were OK with it. 

INTERVIEWER: How did you choose BEP construction? 

SELAHATTIN: Well I had heard about the job and liked it. And my grades, well, they were 
OK, but I wasn’t sure how far I could continue with them. 

INTERVIEWER: So you had sufficient grades to access the academic track? 

SELAHATTIN: Well, I am not sure, but also after general (academic lyceum), you have to 
continue two to three years. I don’t know, it was hard. 

INTERVIEWER: What did your parents say? 

SELAHATTIN: Nothing. They said do what you want to do. 

According to students like Selahattin, the academic lyceum and the baccalauréat 
diploma were vague options that entailed too much risk. Cengiz, another pupil who 
had good grades but followed the council decision to pursue the vocational track 
highlighted this uncertainty “you can’t do anything with a bac; you don’t have any 
occupation”. 

However, some of these students pursued their education with a vocational bac- 
calauréat and some even entered tertiary education. Such students decided to con- 
tinue on to the next level when they scored high grades and their teachers advised 
them to try. Having obtained a vocational diploma (BEP) and avoided the risk of 
failure, they moved on to the next level to study for more diplomas, hoping this would 
increase their chances of employment. Again, credentialism came into play, even for 
students who were initially wary of entering the academic track. Despite the earlier 
emphasis on gender, similar working-class values were also discernible among the 
female pupils. Sebnem’s GPA was also 14—15/20 in the last year of collège. Şebnem 
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had first-generation immigrant parents, who could barely assist her education. Even 
though 12 was a high enough score for academic lyceum, Sebnem preferred to do 
vocational training: 

ŞEBNEM: I wasn’t a great student. My grades were average, 14—15 over 20. They weren’t 

18 or 19. I was just above average. But I was a good student, had good relations with 
teachers. I could have gone to general lyceum. But I didn’t want to. Because, you know, 
you make a direct transition to university. Back then I didn’t think of university. Back 
then I thought a vocational degree would be sufficient, you know. But now it’s different; 
the population grew, the degrees became less valuable. Back then I thought BEP would 
be enough for a good job. To earn a trade ... The class council approved my decision, 
because everyone wanted to do a bac, they were happy that some people were choosing 
vocational study. A bit sneaky, right? They didn’t warn me or anything... 

Sebnem went to vocational school with a close friend. After they had obtained 
good grades in the vocational track and acquired a BEP diploma, they were advised 
to do a vocational baccalauréat. Having got their bac, they decided to enrol in uni- 
versity. In fact, Sebnem’s ambition to study further was influenced at every step by 
her risk-averse attitude; she was cautious about taking one step at a time and climb- 
ing the ladder gradually by making sure that each step was guaranteed, and she also 
received considerable support from her peers, teachers and family. 

Comparing the experiences of the respondents in two distinct systems we see 
that while the postulation of “meritocratic selection” dominated the discourses of 
respondents in Amsterdam, the merit argument was not as straightforward in 
Strasbourg. In Amsterdam students had hardly any doubts about the returns of an 
academic track or its prestige; they were certain that higher degrees would lead to 
better labour market outcomes. Hence the tracking outcome was reasoned along a 
meritocratic discourse of whether one is able or not to access such tracks. 

In Strasbourg, young people talked about their motivations or perceptions to 
study in a given track. This was primarily related to the fact that some of my respon- 
dents in Strasbourg had doubts about the returns of the academic track, which did not 
guarantee transparent returns in the labour market. They perceived the shorter voca- 
tional route as providing more directly job-related skills. This condition was also 
heavily circumscribed by the respondents’ social class background and the gendered 
pressures to earn an income swiftly that were mostly felt by young men. While the 
social class background of the respondents in Amsterdam did not vary from those in 
Strasbourg, the education systems signalled different realities to both groups. 


2.3.1 Merit and Cultural Capital of the Parents 


Most respondents pointed to the concept of “merit” to explain their tracking deci- 
sions. Nevertheless, what merit actually is has been a subject of intense debate. Merit 
is often conceptualized as intelligence paired with effort (Luyten and Bosker 2004). 
However, subsequent studies have repeatedly shown that merit is neither free from 
social class nor by itself a determinant in educational outcomes (Lauder et al. 2006). 
In a recent study of children of immigrants living in the Netherlands, Van de 
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Werfhorst and Tubergen (2007) illustrate that neither the pupils’ academic ability 
nor their tracking decisions are solely based on merit, but are rather dependent on the 
social class of their parents. As a result, even though the Amsterdam respondents felt 
that the tracking decisions were based on “merit”, this is not in fact independent of 
one’s parental background and home upbringing. 

Bourdieu argues that one’s educational talent—“merit’—is “itself a product of 
an investment of time and cultural capital” rather than a “natural aptitude” (Bourdieu 
1985) (p. 47). This investment is provided within the family habitus over time, 
though “the scholastic yield from the educational action depends on the cultural 
capital previously invested by the family.” (ibid) (p. 48). As a result, it matters a 
great deal what kind of cultural capital is invested in the family and how this capital 
is valued by the education system. It also requires parents to spend time with their 
children in the family setting. Bourdieu talks about three forms of cultural capital: 
embodied, objectified and institutional. The most vital is the embodied form of capi- 
tal, in which not only language but also certain behavioural patterns are incorpo- 
rated into the body and mind of children over time. This does not require inculcation 
but can simply occur unconsciously. Academic diplomas or other cultural goods— 
the objectified state of cultural capital—are defined and valued only by their relation 
to cultural capital. For Bourdieu, the match between the cultural capital inculcated 
at home and what schools expect in terms of cultural capital in the classroom 
explains the ongoing reproduction of middle-class advantage. This becomes evident 
in Deniz’s account. Her first generation parents mobilized all their means to support 
her education, but fell short of providing an appropriate family habitus compared to 
some of Deniz’s classmates. At primary school, Deniz’s teacher asked one of her 
French classmates to help her out with her homework. Deniz would go to her 
friend’s home and spend some time with her and her mother. 

DENIZ: During primary school, my teacher tried to help me improve my grades. The girl 
sitting next to me was the best student in the classroom. The teacher asked her parents, 
who were both French, whether I could visit their house after school, like twice a week 
for one or two hours, in order to do my homework. They accepted and so I went. It was 
completely different from our house. In our house when we came home from school we 
would wash our hands, wait for my father to come from work and we would have dinner 
together. Then everyone would sit down and do their homework. As much as we could, 
you know. But in my friend’s house it was much different. First her mother would pre- 
pare something for us to eat, like a small snack. Then she would ask us about our day 
and what we had done at school. She would ask one question to her and then one ques- 
tion to me. Then she would ask us to show what we had done at school, like the stuff in 
our school bag. We would repeat what we had done. This was not possible at our house. 
Plus I mean, they speak French, this is an incredible advantage. 

Deniz’s classmate and her French parents would perfectly fit Bourdieu’s theory of 
middle-class reproduction of advantage. Clearly, due to their lower social class and 
migration background, the majority of immigrant parents from Turkey do not and 
cannot possess the same cultural capital as middle-class Dutch or French parents. 
Many migrants go through “a devaluation of non-recognition of their skills” (Erel 
2010, p. 643). Research has shown how migrants encounter difficulties in translat- 
ing their social and cultural capital at home to the host country when assisting their 
children’s education (Hagan et al. 1996). 
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Nevertheless, the question remains of how to understand the input of Deniz’s 
parents or other immigrant parents in their children’s education, and especially 
how they influence the decision concerning their child’s streaming. In both set- 
tings, some Turkish parents tried to support their children’s education through a 
positive attitude towards education, by choosing the right school for their children 
and providing external support mechanisms via family networks or elder siblings 
(Rezai et al. 2015). 

The choice of school was one way in which parents could influence their chil- 
dren’s education. Most parents in our study sent their children to schools in their 
neighbourhood. In both Amsterdam (Karsten 1994; Karsten et al. 2003) and 
Strasbourg (Fabert and Raluy 2002), a large proportion of immigrant families live 
in segregated neighbourhoods and attend local schools which reflect this population 
balance. Such schools are seen as an extension of neighbourhood ghettoization 
since most parents send their children to a “nearby” school (Karsten et al. 2003). In 
Amsterdam, 11% of students go to a school where the majority of pupils come from 
a non-Dutch background (Booi et al. 2009). This percentage goes up to 37% in 
some of the older neighbourhoods in the west of the city, where most respondents 
resided (ibid). In Strasbourg also, most respondents and their families resided in 
majority-minority neighbourhoods (Fabert and Raluy 2002). Although education 
priority policies (zone d’éducation prioritaire (ZEP) have been in force in France 
for almost 30 years in order to fight poor education in deprived neighbourhoods, 
they have not produced as many positive outcomes as expected (Mellottee et al. 
2010). When it comes to choosing schools, in the Dutch context, parents are given 
the freedom to choose their children’s school (Karsten 1994). However, this right 
also leads to an increased concentration of children of immigrants at particular 
schools, which is compounded by the fact that most native-born parents remove 
their children from schools with high numbers of pupils with immigrant parents, 
leading to effective “segregation” (Karsten et al. 2003, 2006). In France, by con- 
trast, parents are required to send their children to a school in their postcode area 
(Mellottee et al. 2010). However, this restriction leads to the formation of ghetto 
schools in suburban neighbourhoods, while native parents find alternative ways to 
manipulate their children’s school choice via course selection or by sending them to 
private schools (Zanten 1997). 

In line with these trends, one group of respondents’ parents had developed cul- 
tural and linguistic capital by virtue of their earlier arrival in the Netherlands or 
France: these were the 1.5 generation parents. This extra time spent in local educa- 
tional and/or occupational institutions helped these parents to develop what 
Bourdieu, in a more general description of cultural capital, calls “information capi- 
tal” (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, p. 119). Although most of these parents were 
still not able to fully assist their children with their homework, they had become 
fluent in Dutch or French and possessed information capital which distinguished 
them from other parents with poor language skills or little idea of how schools or the 
labour market function. 

The interviews showed that the common educational strategy of these parents was 
to send their children to prestigious schools with a low number of descendants of 
immigrants. Affecting the choice of educational institution in this way requires a 
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certain amount of informational capital on the part of the parents. Karsten and his 
colleagues (2003) showed that while native-born parents tried to find schools that 
matched their home habitus, immigrant parents did not necessarily seek such a 
match. Instead migrant parents tried to avoid segregated schools with poor reputa- 
tions and selected schools with good reputations. Several examples of this experi- 
ence were found among the qualitative interview respondents: Hakan’s mother 
arrived in the Netherlands at the age of 12, received vocational training and was 
working as a bus driver. Before Hakan started school, both his mother and her aunts 
researched the best schools in Amsterdam and sent him to one of them. Giil’s father, 
who came to the Netherlands at age 15 and studied here, sent her to a prestigious 
primary school in south Amsterdam. Both of Bulut’s parents came to the Netherlands 
as 12-year-olds, and moved from west to east Amsterdam in the hope of providing 
better educational opportunities for their children. Engin’s mother arrived in 
Strasbourg at the age of 12, and Fahri’s father at 14, and both their families lived in 
suburban districts. As they lived in segregated neighbourhoods where the majority of 
pupils at the local schools were children of immigrants, both parents sent their sons 
to private colleges. Veli’s father had arrived in Strasbourg at the age of 13 and received 
some vocational training. When Veli started secondary education, he made arrange- 
ments to move to a village near Strasbourg where there was a prestigious school. 
While involvement of some parents in school choice was common across both 
settings, there were stark differences in their involvement in the streaming process at 
the first transition point. Hence the choice of school did not always lead to parents 
being involved in the tracking decision, which shows the limitations of cultural capi- 
tal in directly influencing the process. In Amsterdam, hardly any of the first or 1.5 
generation parents were involved in the streaming decision process despite the 
efforts they had put into choosing their children’s school. Having assured themselves 
that their children were in good schools, they displayed a rather conformist attitude 
towards the school’s tracking decision. Giil’s case illustrates both the cultural capital 
that having 1.5 generation parents can provide, and the limits of that cultural capital. 
Giil’s father came to the Netherlands at the age of 15 and received some schooling 
here. He speaks fluent Dutch and works as a driving instructor. Through his conver- 
sations with his clients he decided to send Giil to a good (Catholic) primary school 
where she could develop good language skills in Dutch. As she highlighted in inter- 
view, she has a “posh” Dutch accent; “I speak Dutch like those Istanbulite girls in the 
Turkish TV series; you know, like (imitates an upper-class Turkish accent).” In the 
CITO test, she received the highest score in her class, making her eligible for the 
pre-university track (VWO). However her teachers advised her to choose the general 
academic track (HAVO) because she was too talkative and had an attention problem. 
In her account, she initially agrees with the teacher’s opinion, but then highlights her 
and her parents’ lack of awareness of the consequences of this decision: 
GUL: Actually, I was capable of doing VWO, but the teachers didn’t think I was fit for it, 
you know, because they said that I had low concentration; I was too talkative. They were 
right. I am smart, but maybe I don’t put my brain to good use (giggles). HAVO was so 


easy; I got all my exams by barely studying. 
INTERVIEWER: How was your CITO test? 
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GUL: It was the highest in my class. It was VWO. I mean, I could have done VWO, but 
back then you didn’t think of these things. I was 12 or 13, you know. 

INTERVIEWER: How about your parents? 

GUL: Well, they were happy that I was studying at all. I would just stop by my parents at 
the end of each year. They weren’t really (involved), you know. 

Thus, despite their efforts to choose a good school, the prestige difference between 
HAVO and VWO went unnoticed by her parents according to Giil. As she mentions 
in her quote, Giil hardly needed to make an effort during HAVO and passed all her 
exams with ease. She was clearly able to study in the most prestigious academic 
track. At the time of the interview, she was finishing her HBO degree and consider- 
ing pursuing a pre-master and then an MA degree. 

By contrast, parents in Strasbourg who had information capital about the system 
were not only able to intervene in the choice of a school for their children, but could 
also influence their children’s tracking decisions. Selvi, Ümran and Sevgi all had 
1.5 generation parents who were well-acquainted with the higher prestige level of 
academic lyceum. Furkan and Veli were steered towards an academic track by their 
elder siblings or relatives. Once they had achieved the required grades at collège, 
family members were there to help them reach the academic track. Sevgi, who was 
a vocational tertiary school (BTS) student at the time of the interview, almost com- 
plained of her father’s assertiveness with regard to academic lyceum. 

SEVGI: I also have a twin brother, and since we went to collége, it was never in question 
that we would have to do (bac) général. My dad was obsessed about us going to univer- 
sity, and he knew the best way to go was through général (lyceum). He came here 
young, you know; he couldn’t study because he couldn’t speak French in the beginning. 
Now his French is great but he couldn’t study enough. He has a good business and 
everything, but he wants us to study. 

Sevgi’s father provided full financial and emotional support for his children so 
that they could do well in education. Nevertheless, neither he nor the other support- 
ive parents were informed, for example, about the preparation courses for the 
grandes écoles. Veli’s father had sent him to a prestigious village secondary school 
that provided all sorts of cultural and financial support that he could not. Veli’s uncle 
assisted him by advising with external supplemental courses, and they made sure 
that Veli attended a general lyceum in the academic track. After receiving his bac 
général, Veli went to university to study public administration, since this was what 
all of his friends were doing. He discussed his educational choices: 

VELI: Well, anybody can go to university. There is no problem there. As long as you have 

a bac diploma of course. But, you know, they have a hidden system. Of course, a univer- 
sity diploma is not bad; it shows that you have a certain level of education, as well as a 
certain cultural standing. But, you know, there are these schools that the statesmen and 
MPs attend. 

INTERVIEWER: You mean the grandes écoles? 

VELI: Yes, exactly. For example, in Strasbourg there is one famous one; ENA. I mean, for 
people like us, it is impossible to enter these (schools). 

INTERVIEWER: Why? 

VELI: Well, our parents came here as immigrants. My grandfather came here first. My 


father was 13 when he came. He did vocational school here. He speaks very good 
French. He started his own business, and he achieved a lot. I mean, he does everything 
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for his family and his kids. But it’s my mum who was at home, raising us, and she 
speaks no French. I mean, at home we all speak Turkish. Yeah, we went to school, back 
and forth, but we achieved everything on our own. University is as much as we can 
achieve. For our kids, it will be different, since we know about these schools now. 
During lyceum, I wasn’t even aware that they existed. After I found out, I considered 
trying, but then I thought it would be too difficult. 

Bourdieu also refers to cultural capital as informational capital since it relates to 
having symbolic information about the rules of the field (Bourdieu and Wacquant 
1992). We have seen that some immigrant parents have developed some cultural 
capital with respect to how the education system functions, thanks to their early 
exposure to the host countries, their relations and exchanges in education and the 
labour market. Yet the composition and magnitude of this capital is rather limited 
when it comes to influencing their children’s educational trajectories. This limita- 
tion was also enforced by the rules of the (tracking) game in the education systems. 
How parents with comparable levels of cultural capital could influence the tracking 
decision varied significantly across settings based on the rules of the field: in 
Amsterdam, the parents’ role was limited to school selection, while in Strasbourg, 
parents were more able to manipulate their children’s orientation and the school’s 
decision during the streaming process at the end of collège. 


2.3.2 Teachers as ‘Significant Others’ 


When studying the educational and occupational mobility of second-generation 
groups, Portes and Fernandez (2008, p. 26) emphasized the role of persons they 
called “really significant others”. These include teachers, counsellors, friends or 
family members, who know the rules of the game in the education system (therefore 
possessing information capital) and intervene in the educational decisions of the 
second generation to turn these rules to their advantage. Especially in the absence or 
limitation of parental cultural capital, some teachers played a significant role in 
overturning the educational destiny of pupils in both settings. 

In Amsterdam, Serdar and Tugba were able to transition to VWO and HAVO 
respectively during their bridge year, thanks to the advice of their primary school 
teachers. Similarly, Hamdi’s teacher had already tracked him into a class of high- 
achieving children in his primary school, which helped him get better grades in the 
CITO test. Both Ismail and Serdar had first-generation parents, who gave them little 
assistance with their education. They both went to a neighbourhood school. While 
Serdar had poor grades in primary school and a very low CITO score, thanks to his 
teacher’s over-advice and the efforts of his German teacher in the bridge class, he 
was able to catch up with his courses and attend VWO. Serdar explains his early 
failure as his school’s failure; 

SERDAR: I think I went to a terrible primary school. Because of this, everything that I was 


supposed to learn in primary school my German teacher taught me in brugklas. I really 
owe it to him. 
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Some of the teachers in Strasbourg also intervened in the streaming selection pro- 
cess. Both Deniz and Engin had grades that qualified them for entry into the aca- 
demic track, but their selection was declined by the class council. Deniz’s history 
teacher intervened in the decision, saying that the class council would only send 
Deniz to the vocational track “over her dead body”. The teacher not only reversed 
the council decision, but also made sure that Deniz gained access to the most pres- 
tigious lyceum in Strasbourg by manipulating the choice of institution. In fact, the 
class council decision was made on the grounds that Deniz was a hard-working 
student who had only achieved high scores by making an immense effort in collége 
and would struggle to manage in general lyceum. Deniz reported that she found 
lyceum difficult, but nevertheless managed to graduate and enter tertiary vocational 
education (BTS). At the time of the survey she was a successful businesswoman. 
Similarly, Engin’s teacher opposed the council’s decision and arranged for Engin to 
attend a preparation year at a lyceum so that he could transfer to the academic track. 

The interviews generally showed that in the absence of parental assistance or 
significant others, it was those with average grades, rather than the high achievers, 
who suffered from the system. In both settings, the system had a tendency to discour- 
age average achievers. Family support could balance this effect, but if there was a 
lack of parental support, average students risked being under-advised into vocational 
tracks unless there was a teacher or other institutional actor on hand to support them. 


2.4 Social Trajectories and Habitus; Experiences 
of Respondents in a Given Track and How the Track 
Shapes Them 


Educational stratification not only streams students into distinct educational train- 
ing, but the institutional environments which young people enter can also either 
reproduce or modify their habitus. Bourdieu understands habitus as the major 
dynamic by which structure and agency are intertwined in reproducing social condi- 
tions. However, this doesn’t mean it is closed to modification or upward mobility, as 
he explains: 


Habitus is not the fate that some people read into it. Being a product of history, it is an open 
system of dispositions that is constantly subject to experiences, and therefore constantly 
affected by them in a way that either reinforces or modifies its structure. (Bourdieu and 
Wacquant 1992, p. 133) 


Having said that, Bourdieu immediately argues that young people will be more 
inclined to reproduce rather than transcend (ibid). Furthermore, he also introduces 
the concept of social trajectory, throughout which young people’s ‘initial capital’ is 
subject to change (Bourdieu 1984) (p. 111). This section aims to point out that not 
only the tracking decision but also the tracking outcome provides young people 
with various different habitus that enable capital development in their trajectories. 
Clearly, this affects children of low-status parents who enter an academic track as 
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their home environment will contrast with the one at school (Bourdieu and Clough 
1996). Describing her social relations, Cemre, a successful HBO student, relates her 
lack of affinity with other students with immigrant parents from Turkey to their 
attending a MBO; 


CEMRE: I think we grew apart. I mean, there is a difference now. Because most Turks here, 
they do MAVO (vocational track) and then they do MBO (post-secondary vocational 
education). But those with HBO, they have a difference of “understanding”; how should 
I say it? A different world-view. We think more openly and they think more traditionally. 
About everything: work, relationships, education. 

Cemre’s higher education experience helped her to develop linguistic and cul- 
tural capital that is valued in the Dutch labour market. She has internalized disposi- 
tions such as independence and reflexive thinking as well as linguistic capital, all of 
which are vital to her upward mobility. Furthermore, Bourdieu discusses how one 
form of capital can be transformed into another as it reinforces itself (Bourdieu 
1985). Students in higher education also receive the opportunity to convert their 
educational capital into social capital as they interact with more students from the 
majority group. Native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey form a major- 
ity in secondary and vocational schools in certain neighbourhoods, but their num- 
bers shrink drastically when they progress into higher education. Once there, some 
build lasting contacts with young people with native-born parents. 

In Strasbourg, Can had gone to an elite academic lyceum with the help of his 
teachers. He had developed close friendships at school, and these were instrumental 
to his gaining practical information about how to enter a grande école. Most of his 
friends with high-status parents had entered the preparatory classes for the grandes 
écoles, while Can had gone directly to a non-selective bachelor programme at the 
University of Strasbourg as his parents did not know about the preparatory classes. 
Nevertheless, he sustained his contacts with his friends and, after gaining his BA, he 
applied to study information technology at a grande école in Paris where all his 
friends were studying. This differs from the role played by a “significant other” as 
Can converted his cultural capital to social capital as a result of attending an aca- 
demic track. He was the only respondent in my sample who was able to attend a 
grande école. While entering an environment dominated by Dutch or French stu- 
dents with native parents might have had positive consequences for some respon- 
dents, for those who couldn’t manage to adjust, it could also be detrimental. In 
Strasbourg, Ayla was a remarkable student throughout her primary and collége edu- 
cation. She even received a special prize at the mathematics Olympics. During her 
transition to lyceum, not only was she sent to the most prestigious institution, but 
was also placed in the highest educational stream, the scientific track (Baccalauréat 
scientifique in French). However, Ayla found her new school environment difficult 
to deal with as it contrasted sharply with the congenial ambiance of her collége. 

AYLA: It (friendship with classmates) was very difficult. Everyone was in competition with 
each other. Nobody cared about friendship. Everyone was concerned with their own 
thing. If they had something to ask, they would come and ask you. But when they were 
done with you, they would just leave. And if you have a question, they would pretend to 


want to explain, but they just wouldn’t care. They wouldn’t want you to be better than 
them, you see. 
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Most of the pupils at a scientific track prepare for the concours to enter prepara- 
tory classes for the grandes écoles or medical school, which Ayla wanted but she 
found it difficult to get used to the competitive environment. Her alienation from her 
peers was soon reflected in her grades and she failed the baccalauréat examinations 
in her final year. As a result she abandoned her dream of becoming a doctor and 
dropped out without a diploma. Aged just 18, she decided to marry her boyfriend, 
even though her parents were upset by the shift in her educational career. This is an 
example of “habitus clivé”, a term coined by Bourdieu (1999, p. 511), whereby Ayla 
suffered emotionally from the mismatch between her previous habitus and the new 
one at her school. Working with the concept of habitus clivé among the socially 
mobile, Friedman (2016) underlines the significance of the speed of social mobility 
or the suddenness of habitus modification leading to such a cleavage, often resulting 
in emotional distress. In Ayla’s case, the sudden change in educational habitus at 
such a young age led to an emotional breakdown which resulted in her dropping out 
of school. Hence not all respondents benefited from a change in their habitus and 
some had difficulty adjusting to their new habitus. 


2.5 Conclusion: Pre-conditioned Youth Transitions and the 
Role of Parents 


Studies on social stratification have repeatedly shown that tracking pupils has strong 
implications for their future educational careers and eventually for youth transition 
later on (Tieben et al. 2010; Van De Werfhorst and Mijs 2010). The analysis of TIES 
data confirms this trend and illustrates that in general my respondents were adversely 
affected by this tracking system both in Amsterdam and Strasbourg. Even though 
more respondents were able to reach the academic track in Strasbourg compared to 
Amsterdam, in both cities the majority of native-born descendants of immigrants 
were streamed into less prestigious vocational tracks. This tracking outcome largely 
determined the educational pathways of my respondents as only a minority man- 
aged to modify their initial track (cf. Tieben et al. 2010). The fact that tracking pre- 
conditions the educational pathways is a reality faced not only by descendants of 
migrants but also for the youth with native born parents (ibid). 

In explaining the initial and long-term tracking outcomes, social class, mostly 
measured on the basis of parental education level, is a significant determinant (Van 
de Werfhorst and Van Tubergen 2007). Yet despite having parents with similar, 
lower educational backgrounds some descendants of migrants achieve higher track- 
ing outcomes “succeeding against the odds” to varying extents in distinct settings 
(Schnell et al. 2013). Hence what remains to be answered is what most quantitative 
studies have fallen short of uncovering: what are the micro-level mechanisms in 
which social class functions in making a difference among young people who seem 
to have parents from a similar social class background? How does parental back- 
ground influence the tracking decision in Amsterdam versus Strasbourg? Using 
qualitative interviews, I uncovered various mechanisms with regard to the rules of 
the educational tracking game and the varying amounts and forms of capital that 
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respondents could rely on at home and beyond when decisions were being made 
regarding the educational track they were to be assigned to within the given 
structures. 

In Amsterdam respondents attributed streaming outcome to their national test 
scores, rather than their own motivation or their families’ resources. The prestige 
and high returns of Dutch academic education appear to be undisputed, hence 
respondents did not hesitate about attending an academic track if they were advised 
to do so. For the rest, the meritocratic discourse was largely internalized, especially 
by those who were happy with their initial tracking decision, whether they were in 
a vocational or academic track. This means that most respondents agreed with their 
tracking advice, saying that it was based on their test performance. Despite the var- 
ied cultural capital within the migrant community and parents’ efforts to influence 
their children’s educational trajectories by selecting certain schools, family and sig- 
nificant others in Amsterdam seemed to have very little influence on the transition 
decision. In Strasbourg, however, parents and extended family members with cul- 
tural capital were more able to affect the tracking outcome. The motivation of the 
respondents (and their families) also mattered in the French context. The system’s 
lack of transparency led students to doubt the benefits of academic track education; 
hence respondents were uncertain whether going to university or vocational col- 
leges would pay off on the labour market. This situation was exacerbated by the 
respondents’ working-class background and gendered values. Coming from low- 
income families, male respondents felt more pressured to gain economic indepen- 
dence. By the age of 15 they were already more inclined to select the vocational 
route in order to learn a profession rapidly and enter the labour market. Some stu- 
dents whose grades qualified them for the academic stream preferred to pursue a 
vocational track, and this decision was approved by the school authorities (which 
was very unlikely in the Dutch case). Hence in terms of overt mechanisms, it would 
seem as if social class and having cultural capital in the form of information capital 
had a more direct influence on the tracking decision in Strasbourg than in Amsterdam. 
This condition can easily apply to working-class youth with native-born parents 
since the findings point to resources that are not specific to an ethnic group. It is very 
likely that working-class children in Amsterdam are also subject to the Dutch sys- 
tem’s strict tracking process and the parents of working-class children in Strasbourg 
may not possess enough cultural capital to influence the tracking selection proce- 
dure unless a teacher or a significant other with information capital intervenes. What 
remain unexplained are the covert mechanisms at play in Amsterdam through which 
middle-class native-born parents might manage to exert influence on their children’s 
tracking outcomes. We have seen that some parents tried to select certain schools or 
neighbourhoods in the hope that they would yield better tracking outcomes but as 
we do not have a comparison group consisting of “middle class parents” in the 
qualitative study, these covert mechanisms remain unrevealed. 

Studying the way in which parents played a role in the initial tracking decision 
using Bourdieu’s cultural capital theory helps us identify how social class works in 
practice. First of all, studying the cultural capital of migrant parents requires us to 
look beyond middle-class bound descriptions of cultural capital (Skeggs 2004) and 
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come up with alternative usages. It also shows that despite seeming to hold similar 
social class statuses in social stratification studies (cf. Van de Werfhorst and Van 
Tubergen 2007), migrant communities differ among themselves in terms of the 
forms of capital they possess. Such disguised differences are hard to catch in statis- 
tical research but are eventually revealed by using qualitative methods. Early expo- 
sure to the education and labour market system of the host country and speaking the 
host country’s language all resulted in some parents developing cultural capital. 
Even though they have not been very socially mobile themselves, they have been 
able to transmit advantages to their children. This also exemplifies how parents and 
certain significant others played a crucial role with long-lasting effects early on in 
young people’s social trajectories. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Blurring of the Transition Point: Grente 
Combining Work and Study 


3.1 Introduction 


Over the past few decades, youth researchers have argued that school-to-work tran- 
sitions have become more complex and prolonged due to new conditions in European 
labour markets and education systems (Wyn and Dwyer 1999). One widely acknowl- 
edged reason for this prolongation is the expansion of higher education, which is 
increasingly accompanied by growing participation in part-time student employ- 
ment. The fact that more young people are combining work with studying means 
that their education is overlapping their occupational career. This poses the question 
of when exactly the transition to the labour market begins and ends for young people 
(du Bois-Reymond 2009a). To gain a better understanding of transition experiences 
today, it is necessary to analyze the dynamic interplay of the multiple transitions that 
are taking place simultaneously (Schoon and Silbereisen 2009). 

In order to scrutinize the complexity of transitions, I will study whether, and if so 
how, my respondents combine their studies with work throughout their trajectories 
in order to understand the influence of work-school combinations on the transition 
process. Previous studies have suggested that student employment is mostly under- 
taken for financial reasons, such as paying for tuition costs or sustaining a consumer 
lifestyle, and in order to gain the credentials needed to secure a full-time position in 
the labour market (Brooks 2006). Student employment practices familiarize young 
people with the world of work, where they can accrue occupational skills, orient 
themselves towards the labour market and discover more about what actually moti- 
vates them. However, working can also have negative implications for students’ 
educational careers in the form of falling grades or even dropping out of education 
entirely, depending on the type of job, working conditions and hours of employment 
(McNeal 1997; Ruhm 1997). Consequently, student employment is in many ways a 
critical activity during the transition process. 
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Research in the Netherlands and France has documented a significant increase in 
student employment since the 1990s. In the Netherlands, student employment 
(called a bijbaan in Dutch) refers to a student job for around 12 h per week during 
one’s study programme. According to CBS statistics, in 1992 one third of students 
between the ages of 15 and 24 worked at least 12 h per week during the course of 
their studies. By 2001, this percentage had increased to more than 50% (Lucassen 
2003). Between 2001 and 2014, when the respondents of this study were still at 
school, the rate of working among all active students fluctuated between 50% and 
60% (CBS 2012). Looking at older age groups, Riele and Siermann (2007) showed 
that 80% of Dutch students between the ages of 20 and 24 reported having a regular 
job for at least 12 h per week, with 60% of them working more than 12 h. Similarly, 
in France, student jobs refer to both regular jobs for 12 h per week and small, irregu- 
lar jobs (petit-boulots). According to the 1998 Generation Survey, 70% of students 
reported having had some sort of a job during their studies, although only 11% of 
these jobs were on a regular basis (Cereq 2001). In the 2004 Generation Survey, 
participation in student jobs had increased to 75% while regular employment had 
reached 17% (Cereq 2007). Although these figures apply to the period when the 
respondents of the study were still at school, student employment continues to be a 
significant phenomenon in France. According to the most recent 2010 Generation 
Survey, 68% of students reported having a side job while 16% had a regular job and 
the remaining 52% had a summer job (Cereq 2014). 

As previous studies have shown that there is a lack of focus on student employ- 
ment with regards to its impact on the occupational careers of ‘second generation’ 
groups (Kasinitz et al. 2008). There is very little research on the student employ- 
ment patterns of the descendants of immigrants in the Netherlands and France. 
Nevertheless, certain trends are discernible in the existing statistics. First, the par- 
ticipation of descendants of immigrants in student employment has increased in the 
last few decades in the Netherlands, though these students are less likely to combine 
work and study compared to their peers with native-born parents (Lucassen 2003; 
Wolbers 2008). However, neither Lucassen (2003) nor Wolbers (2008) distinguish 
between immigrants and their descendants. As a result, it is not clear whether the 
descendants of Turkish immigrants combine work and study less often than the 
children of natives. In France, previous research has shown divergent patterns of 
student employment based on family socioeconomic standing. For example, the 
children of managers and executives are more likely to work in jobs related to their 
studies, and thus have better chances of transitioning to the labour market through 
these jobs, compared to children from low and middle-income families (Béduwé 
and Giret 2004). Lower status jobs also mean precarious working arrangements and 
more strenuous work conditions that are more likely to lead to drop out or failure at 
school in France (Pinto 2010). 

First, I will delineate the structural contexts of student employment in Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg with a particular emphasis on the labour market context and student 
financing mechanisms in the years 2005-2009 when the respondents were inter- 
viewed. Second, I use TIES data to describe student employment practices among 
children of Turkish immigrants in Amsterdam and Strasbourg. Since financial 
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reasons form the major motive for student employment, a detailed overview of the 
financial position of the students in both settings is provided. The descriptive analy- 
sis from the TIES survey is amplified with qualitative interviews to understand the 
motivations behind student employment practices and the implications of working 
while studying for the transition process. Accordingly, the chapter examines whether 
the work activity has different consequences in terms of the development of forms 
of capital, especially work-related social capital and information capital, and 
whether the experiences of young people vary across the two cities. 


3.2 Structural Contexts for Student Employment 
in the Netherlands and France from 2005 to 2009 


3.2.1 Labour Market Contexts 


The growth of student employment in the Netherlands has primarily been inter- 
preted as a sign of increased labour market flexibility (Van der Meer and Wielers 
2001). Delsen and Poutsma (2005) have argued that increased flexibility in the 
working practices of the Dutch labour market has led to a rise in the number of 
temporary contracts and part-time employees. Accordingly, students are seen as 
one of the most eligible groups for jobs with flexible hours, temporary contracts 
and low wages—to the extent that in some cases they have even replaced senior 
workers with low education levels who require greater employment security and 
stability (Van der Meer and Wielers 2001). In the case of France, recent reforms 
to promote flexibility in the labour market have resulted in an increase in tempo- 
rary contracts. However, the effect of this reform was to preserve reasonably 
high levels of job security among senior workers (“insiders”), but to lower them 
among new entrants, especially young workers (“outsiders”) (Jamet 2006). 
Consequently, young people are more vulnerable to precarious working arrange- 
ments, such as short-term contracts and repeated periods of unemployment 
(Zdrojewski et al. 2008). Under such circumstances, student employment oppor- 
tunities are limited and characterized by temporary contracts, flexible working 
hours and low job security. The French government has recently begun to use 
new legislation! and official reports to promote student employment, identifying 
it as a means of gaining autonomy and professional experience while improving 
integration into the labour market (Bérail 2007). However, left-wing parties and 
student unions in France consider work-study situations as an indication of 
financial need due to a lack of sufficient government funding. 


'For example, a law has been passed that allows universities to employ their own students in 
administrative positions at school (Bérail 2007). 
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Another factor in the proliferation of student employment in both countries are the 
reforms to their financial aid systems. In the Netherlands there has been a gradual 
transfer of financial responsibility from the government to higher education students 
through reforms in the financial system (Vossensteyn 1999) since 1986. Prior to 
1993, the state provided a basic grant (basisbeurs) to all students older than 18 
attending post-secondary vocational education (MBO) or tertiary education (HBO, 
WO), which was higher for students living away from home. The children of low- 
income families received a supplementary grant based on a means test,” and all stu- 
dents were allowed to take out extra loans. Furthermore, all students received a travel 
pass to use either during the week or on weekends. However, after 1993 this system 
changed with the introduction of performance-based grants (prestatiebeurs), which 
transformed both basic and supplementary grants into conditional grants. Students 
did not have to repay their grant if they graduated successfully, but should they fail 
to graduate, the grant would be converted into an interest-bearing loan (Eurydice 
2007). Even before the reform, student organizations were claiming that educational 
grants were substantially below student expenditure (Vossensteyn 2002). Under the 
new measures, students had to take out loans with interest, depend on a parental 
contribution or take a student job. Most students preferred a part-time job to extra 
loans as they already faced the risk of having to repay their grant should they fail to 
graduate (ibid). The new legislation not only increased student employment, but also 
rendered students’ socioeconomic background more significant. Students from priv- 
ileged backgrounds could rely on parental support, while those from lower income 
families became obliged to depend on student employment or loans. 

The French student assistance system has also been criticized for its inade- 
quacy with regard to both the amount disbursed and the number of students ben- 
efitting from it. In France, unlike in the Netherlands, only students in tertiary 
education programmes (BTS or university) can benefit from scholarships, and 
only the children of low-income families can benefit from government assistance 
programmes.’ According to a survey by OVE, only 30% of French students 
reported having received some sort of student financing, most of whom came from 
low-income families (OVE 2006). According to the official report by Wauquiez 
(2006), most middle-class students are excluded from the collective aid system 
because they are not considered “poor” enough, and most of them resort to part- 
time employment to finance their expenses. However, state assistance constitutes 
the smallest proportion of income for all students—the highest contributor is the 
income gained from student employment (OVE 2006). In 2008 the student finan- 
cial aid system was overhauled to make it more accessible. Under the new reforms, 


*While the basisbeurs is the same amount for all students (around €100), the supplementary grant 
can bring scholarships up to approximately €400. 

3There is a six-level system, in which a student’s rank is determined by parental income, whether 
they live with their parents and the number of siblings studying. Those in Level 0 receive no aid 
and those in Level 6 can receive up to €450 per month. 
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social criteria scholarships are dependent on the income of the parental house- 
hold, the number of dependent children, and the distance from the household to 
the student’s place of study (Eurydice 2008). Social criteria grants can be supple- 
mented by merit aids based on students’ grades or educational success and there 
is also a new national emergency fund for cases where existing funds are insuffi- 
cient to cover financial needs. Additionally, a new student loan system was imple- 
mented in the academic year 2008—2009 with the aim of increasing access to such 
funding while also bringing diversity to the ways in which students finance their 
studies. The state now also provides funds for accommodation and food. Unlike in 
the Netherlands, where students must complete a certain number of academic 
credits per semester depending on their course of study to sustain their grants, 
French grants are not automatically converted into loans if a student fails to com- 
plete his or her academic programme. 


3.2.3 Education System and Labour Market 


As discussed in Chap. 1, the Netherlands and France differ from each other in terms 
of the ways in which individuals acquire occupational skills in the education sys- 
tem, and how these skills are recognized in the labour market. The Dutch education 
system has a strong vocational orientation, through which professional skills are 
acquired at higher secondary and tertiary vocational schools, and students are often 
expected to conduct rather long internships or traineeships (Mueller and Gangl 
2003). Conversely, France has a less vocationally-oriented education system in 
which professional skills are gained mainly through on-the-job training (ibid). 
Despite new developments in vocational tertiary education in France, where the role 
of employers and internships are encouraged, (Powell et al. 2009), professional ter- 
tiary education and vocational tracks still typically require much shorter internship 
periods compared to the Netherlands (Pigeaud et al. 2009; Visser 2010).* These 
differences may have an effect on student employment practices, as gaining work 
experience is more valued and even promoted by the education system in the 
Netherlands than in France. A study by Wolbers (2003) using EULFS, showed that, 
in addition to the higher levels of participation in apprenticeships or internships, 
student employment is also more common in the Netherlands than in France. High 
participation in internships, which are institutional forms of work-study combina- 
tions fostered by educational institutions and the labour market, creates and pro- 
motes student employment in the Netherlands. 


“According to CEDEFOB’s Vocational Education and Training (VET) reports, most vocational 
programmes in the Netherlands require at least 20% of study time to be spent working for a mini- 
mum of 6 months, while the internship requirement in France is only 4—6 weeks. 
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3.3 Work-Study Combination in Amsterdam and Strasbourg 


3.3.1 Nature of Student Employment 


The TIES Survey is cross-sectional and only provides a snapshot of respondents’ 
activities. Table 3.1 shows the distribution of activities reported by the descendants 
of immigrants from Turkey at the time of the survey. Since the current chapter is 
about student employment practices, the data analysis will only focus on students, 
who form 37.2% of the sample in Amsterdam and 30.1% in Strasbourg. This group 
includes those who are combining work and study, doing an apprenticeship or only 
studying (marked in bold in Table 3.1). Those who are not studying will be excluded 
from the analysis. 

Table 3.1 already demonstrates that more students in Strasbourg reported “only 
studying” in comparison to those in Amsterdam. Table 3.2 makes it even clearer: 
among those who were still in school 51.1% of descendants of Turkish migrants in 
Amsterdam reported working and studying in comparison to 21.1% of the students 
with a Turkish background in Strasbourg. This points to a stark contrast between the 
two settings. 


Table 3.1 Respondents’ current activity 


Descendants of immigrants from | Descendants of immigrants from 


Turkey in Amsterdam Turkey in Strasbourg 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Working 44% 32.8% 38% 59.8% 39.4% 47.2% 
Work and study 22% 16.4% 19% 6.2% 6.5% 6.3% 
Apprenticeship/ 4.6% 8.6% 6.8% 1% 0.6% 0.8% 
internship 


Inactive (sick or not 4.6% 4.7% 4.6% 4.1% 2.6% 3.2% 
seeking work) 


Caring for children 0 18% 9.7% 1% 11% 7.1% 
Unemployed 9.2% 11.7% 10.5% 9.3% 14.2% 12.3% 
Only studying 15.6% 7.8% 11.4% 18.6% 25.8% 23% 
Total (N) 109 128 237 97 155 252 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


Table 3.2 Participation in student employment at the time of the survey 


Descendants of immigrants from Descendants of immigrants from 

Turkey in Amsterdam Turkey in Strasbourg 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Work and study | 52.2% 50% 51.1% 24% 19.6% 21.1% 
Apprentice/ 10.9% 26.2% 18.2% 4% 2% 2.6% 
internship 
Only study 37% 23.8% 30.7% 72% 78.4% 716.3% 
Total (N) 46 42 88 25 51 76 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 
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Table 3.3 Qualitative profiles for work and study 


Descendants of immigrants from | Descendants of immigrants from 
Turkey in Amsterdam Turkey in Strasbourg 
[Male Female | Total Male Female | Total 
Regular (and irregular) 13 11 25 5 4 9 
employment 
Irregular employment 0 0 0 6 3 10 
only 
Didn’t combine work 0 1 1 1 5 6 
and study 
Total 13 12 25 12 12 25 


Source: Qualitative interviews 


Even though it has no statistical representation, the study’s qualitative data 
showed a similar trend. The qualitative fieldwork included 25 interviews with stu- 
dents in Amsterdam and 25 in Strasbourg, discussing their education-to-work tran- 
sition processes. The interviews revealed that student employment is a significant 
experience for young people and information was gathered on the students’ employ- 
ment histories, circumstances under which they sought work, and their reflections 
on their employment experiences. In Table 3.3, student employment activities are 
summarized with regard to my respondents’ past and current experiences. “Regular 
and irregular employment” refers to situations in which students worked on a regu- 
lar basis during the course of their schooling for at least a period. The same 
respondents might also have worked irregularly at some point, but they remain in 
this category. “Irregular Employment only” refers to cases in which students worked 
only in irregular jobs during summer breaks or holidays or at short intervals during 
vacations, but never regularly during their course of studies. This distinction is 
intended to highlight the regular nature of student employment, especially in 
Amsterdam. 

As in the findings from the TIES survey samples, work-study practices were 
found to be more common in Amsterdam. Since the qualitative interviews were able 
to account for occupational histories, we obtained more detailed information on 
student employment in Strasbourg. In Amsterdam, almost all the respondents had a 
job throughout their studies, except for one person who dropped out of school after 
lower secondary education (VMBO) hence could not combine work with study and 
started working immediately. In Strasbourg, more than half of the surveyed youths 
combined work and study, though female respondents held part-time jobs less fre- 
quently. In contrast to Amsterdam, there was also more variation in work-study 
combinations in Strasbourg, with a mix of regular and irregular employment, or no 
employment at all. 

Table 3.4 presents characteristics and regularity of the student jobs in the TIES 
data. Full-time jobs are defined as being 32 or more hours per week, versus part- 
time jobs, which are 31 or fewer hours per week. 

In Amsterdam, most of the TIES survey respondents worked in part-time jobs 
with temporary contracts. However, their jobs appear quite stable as most reported 
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Table 3.4 Nature of student employment 


Descendants of immigrants from | Descendants of immigrants from 

Turkey in Amsterdam Turkey in Strasbourg 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Full time work 12% 19% 15% 67% 40% 50% 

_(vs. part time work) (88%) (81%) (85%) (33%) (60%) (50%) 

Fixed contract 33% 33% 33% 50% 20% 31% 
(vs. other types) (67%) (67%) (67%) (50%) (80%) (69%) 
Worked at firm for 62% 52% 60% 17% 20% 18% 
1 year or more (38%) (48%) (40%) (83%) (80%) (82%) 
(vs. less than | year) 
Total (N) 24 21 45 6 10 16 
Mean age 21.6 22.4 22 21.5 21.8 21.6 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


working in the same place for more than | year. Conversely, only a minority of the 
students in Strasbourg reported having worked at their job for longer than 1 year. 
That said, the case numbers are too low in Strasbourg to allow for a robust 
analysis. 

In Amsterdam, most of the TIES survey participants found work in financial 
intermediation services and the wholesale/retail sectors, followed by hotels and res- 
taurants. In Strasbourg, the majority worked in the wholesale and retail sector, fol- 
lowed by financial and healthcare services. In Amsterdam TIES data, friends and 
family provided access to student employment for most of the survey participants. 
In Strasbourg TIES data, most students used job agencies to find work, followed by 
their social contacts as the second most common resource. Reverting back to quali- 
tative data, similar trends were observed with the interview respondents. Among the 
25 interviewees the most popular areas of employment in Amsterdam were the retail 
sector—mostly in supermarkets, but also as assistants or sales advisors—and the 
airline industry—cleaning airplanes or working in the baggage section. There is 
also a notable gender division in these employment practices: airport jobs, which 
are physically demanding but easily accessible and well-paid, are mostly taken by 
males. While the majority of Amsterdam students worked in low-status jobs, some 
held positions that were related to their area of study—such as banking—and were 
expected to improve their CVs. Most jobs in Amsterdam were arranged around 
school hours during the week. Young people were flexible with their working sched- 
ules, and working hours ranged from 12 to 24 or more per week, with some consid- 
ering full-time work during the short school vacations or over the summer. 
Furthermore, some participants had rather stable employment; they worked for the 
same employer for 2.5 years, and switched between full-time and part-time work 
throughout their studies. The respondents in Amsterdam mostly used their social 
contacts to find jobs, in addition to employment agencies (uitzendbureaus) and 
online advertisements. They became increasingly acquainted with certain jobs, 
especially those in supermarkets and airports, so they would turn to these jobs in 
periods of unemployment. 
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Table 3.5 Sources of students’ income 


Descendants of immigrants from | Descendants of immigrants from 
Turkey in Amsterdam Turkey in Strasbourg 


| 5.3% 


27.2% | 


31.9% 


Grants and work and 
study 


Only work and study (no 
scholarship) 


Only scholarship (no 
work and study) 


| 44.71% 


No source of income 17% 
reported | 
Total (N) | 88 | 76 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


In the case of the Strasbourg group, there were three main areas of employment: 
in the construction sector, in factories working in assembly lines, and in janitorial 
jobs (mostly in the Parliament). There were also smaller side jobs, such as newspa- 
per distribution or babysitting. Another activity was doing unpaid work in the fam- 
ily business. In Strasbourg, many of the part-time jobs were during the summer or 
school vacations. However, those who were regularly employed had to work during 
the weekends. No respondents worked in the same place for more than 1 year, 
although some may have returned to the same summer job every year. Some of the 
Strasbourg respondents reported finding it particularly difficult to combine school 
with work as class attendance was obligatory and also very demanding. As in 
Amsterdam, most jobs, especially cleaning jobs, were found via social contacts. 
Other jobs, such as factory work and other short-term posts, were found through job 
agencies (office de l'intérim). 


3.3.2 Financial Motivations to Work in Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg 


Financial motivations are a significant impetus for student employment. The TIES 
survey provides information on the students’ self-reported monthly income based 
on earnings from their part-time jobs and/or scholarships. Table 3.5 shows the dis- 
tribution of income sources in both settings. 

In Amsterdam, 83% of the sample reported having some sort of an income from 
either study grants student employment or both at the time of the survey. In addition, 
34.4% reported having an income lower than €550 per month, while 44.4% of the 
students reported a higher income. However, in Strasbourg, only 55.3% reported 


>The level of difficulty depended on the type of study. While official hours of study do not differ 
greatly between the Netherlands and France, in practice higher education seems to require more 
class attendance in France while allowing for more autonomy in Amsterdam. 
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Table 3.6 Activity among grant-receiving and non-grant receiving students 


Descendants of immigrants from Turkey | Descendants of immigrants from 
in Amsterdam Turkey in Strasbourg 
Received study Received study 
No study grant grant No study grant grant 
Work and 61.5% 42.9% 26.1% 13.3% 
study 
Stage 20.5% 16.3% 4.3% 0% 
Only 17.9% 40.8% 69.6% 86.7% 
studying 
Total (N) 39 49 46 30 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


having a regular income, while 44.7% had no source of income from scholarships 
or jobs at the time of the interview. One fourth of the students stated that they had a 
monthly net income of less than €550, while only 9% reported having an income of 
more than €550 per month. 

In Amsterdam, income from grants, student employment or both was consider- 
able, while in Strasbourg, most students seemed to be dependent on family support. 
This descriptive finding from the TIES survey becomes more amplified with the 
qualitative interviews below, where the (especially male) respondents in Strasbourg 
were more financially dependent on their family and felt pressure to quickly enter 
the labour market and drop out of education. In Amsterdam, however, similar finan- 
cial pressures were eased by part-time student employment. 

We also observed a relationship between receiving a grant and having a student 
job. In Amsterdam, 55.7% of the sample stated that they had received some sort of 
study grant. Table 3.6 shows the activity distribution of those in receipt of grants 
compared to those who did not in both Amsterdam and Strasbourg. The table illus- 
trates that students who did not receive a scholarship were more active in work- 
study situations in both settings. 

For the children of Turkish immigrants in Amsterdam there is a significant asso- 
ciation between work-study practices and whether or not the student was receiving 
a study grant. Students without a grant were three times more likely to combine 
work and study than those who do.° In Strasbourg, the association between work- 
study combination and receipt of a grant was not significant according to a Pearson’s 
chi-square test. Using odds-ratios, we can see that those who do not receive a grant 
are 2.4 times more likely to combine work and study compared to those who do. 

Regarding parental financial support, parents’ occupational activity was used as 
a proxy as the TIES Survey did not provide information on the parental household 
income. 

Table 3.7 illustrates patterns of employment among the parents of the respon- 
dents who were still studying at the time of the survey. While there is no information 
on their parents’ income level, 31.8% of the respondents reported that their fathers 


°Pearson’s chi-square was significant: x2(1) = 5.17%, p < 0.05. 
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Table 3.7 Students’ Parents’ occupation 


Descendants of immigrants from | Descendants of immigrants from 
Turkey in Amsterdam Turkey in Strasbourg 
Father Mother Father Mother 
Working 43.2% 30.6% 75% 44.7% 
Seeking work 2.3% 3% 3.9% 9.2% 
"Sick or otherwise 31.8% 27.3% 9.2% 3.9% 
inactive 
Retired 6.8% 2.3% 6.6% 1.3% 
Caring for children | 0% 29.5% 0% 39.5% 
Missing/DK 15.9% 6.8% 5.2% 1.3% 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


were inactive or on sick leave compared to 9.2% in Strasbourg. Hence in Amsterdam 
only 55% of the sample had at least one employed parent, whereas 45% reported 
both parents as being inactive or unemployed. In Strasbourg, however, 85% of stu- 
dents had at least one parent active in the labour market. The differences in parental 
activities are in line with previous literature. In Amsterdam there has been a sharp 
decrease in the employment of Turkish first-generation migrants since the 1990s 
due to the closure of the garment industry and the remaining manufacturing busi- 
ness (Rath 2002; CBS 2004). In France, even though members of the Turkish first 
generation were more likely to be unemployed than native-born French, their activ- 
ity rates were higher than those in Amsterdam as 2/3 of the Turkish migrants 
reported being active (Perrin-Haynes 2008). We found no significant association 
between parental activity and the students’ work-study combination. However, con- 
centrating on the odds-ratios reveals that, in Strasbourg, native-born descendants of 
Turkish immigrants with two inactive parents are 2.6 times more likely to combine 
work and study compared to those who had at least one active parent. In Amsterdam, 
those with two inactive parents are only 1.2 times more likely to combine work and 
study than those with at least one employed parent. As a result, students in Strasbourg 
whose parents were not active in the labour market are more likely to combine work 
with study than students in Amsterdam. 

All in all, despite the limitations of the TIES survey data, the descriptive analysis 
reveals striking differences between the settings. Respondents in Amsterdam com- 
bined work and study more often and reported wider access to scholarships com- 
pared to the respondents in Strasbourg. We can argue that not having other means to 
support their studies, respondents in Strasbourg were more dependent on parental 
support. This was also reflected in the relationship between parental activity and the 
likelihood of working and studying: those with inactive parents were more likely to 
work compared to their counterparts in Amsterdam. The qualitative interviews 
below shed more light on this distinction between the two settings. 

For the respondents in the qualitative interviews, financial reasons also formed 
the major impetus for student employment among respondents. In Amsterdam, all 
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respondents resided in the same household as their parents during their studies.’ 
Most students received a student finance grant called studie financiering, ranging 
from €100 to €500 per month depending on their parents’ income and place of resi- 
dence. However, the students stressed that these grants did not cover all of their 
expenses, but just supplemented their income. Soner, a final-year student in post- 
secondary vocational education (MBO) studying commerce (Handel in Dutch), was 
working in a phone store at the time of the interview. He had always had stable 
part-time employment since the age of 16. He had worked for at least 2 years in each 
of his jobs. His main motivation for changing employment was higher pay. He 
stated that scholarship funds only covered some of his primary needs, and that he 
had to work to supplement them: 

INTERVIEWER: What do your parents do? 

SONER: My dad works. My mum sometimes [works]; once or twice a week if necessary. 
Now I get studie (study aid), but there’s nothing left after tuition, health insurance and 
the phone bill. So I have to work. I mean, you have to work; there is nothing left. It is 
expensive here you know. 

Even among students with low-income parents, the family’s financial situation was 
not mentioned as providing “an obligation to work.” The objective conditions—in 
this case the parents’ financial standing and the scarceness of study grants—led 
more students to see part-time work as the most “reasonable” activity (Bourdieu 
1977, p. 77). Irrespective of their parents’ financial position, the earnings from these 
part-time jobs did not contribute to household income. This income was for the 
respondents to pay for their personal expenses such as school fees or consumer 
goods. Gül, a final-year HBO student at a tertiary vocational school, had had an 
intensive student employment career since the age of 16. She mentioned that she 
had a considerable income, and that she mainly spent it on clothes. While she didn’t 
share her income with her parents, she also did not ask them for money. 

GUL: First I worked in a store. When I was 16 I think I worked for two years there or some- 
thing, but, while I was working there, I found my other job. I have always done two jobs 
at a time. I can’t get enough money, you know, that’s what my mother says. My closet 
is always full. (giggles) 

INTERVIEWER: How many hours per week would you work? 

GUL: I became greedy with money; I worked a lot! First in Blocker and also in the phone 
company. I was working every single day. I had quite a good salary at the end of the 
month. 

Increased consumption was both an important outcome and a major motivator of 
student employment among my respondents. Previous research on youth sociology 
has shown how participation in the consumer economy has become an integral part 
of young people’s lives, and is even considered as one way of becoming an adult (du 
Bois-Reymond 2009b). As Best argues (Best 2009), young people purchase and use 
goods in the consumer market to construct certain identities and to set themselves 
apart from their parents. Sakir, who dropped out of post-secondary vocational 


7Those who lived with their parents only considered leaving home after getting married. Some 
students even continued to live with their parents or in-laws after marriage due to difficulties find- 
ing social housing or affordable childcare. 
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education (MBO), works as a security guard and lives with his parents. He began 
working at the airport when he was 16, and had been quite stably employed there for 
4 years before becoming a security guard. Asked about his current income and 
whether he thought it was sufficient, he responded as follows: 

SAKIR: Something happened here, how should I say? My parents are different, my parents 

do not get dressed up, they do not go out like I do. They are second generation and I am 
third generation, and there is a huge difference between these two. Why? Because they 
[my parents] came here, they don’t speak Dutch, they purchase only the cheapest things, 
they don’t do certain things, they have to take care of us. They came under these circum- 
stances with the idea of returning [to Turkey] someday. But we are not like that. I am 
born here. I grew up here. Hence I have to spend the rest of my life here. I take this into 
consideration when I make each of my steps; I think that I will live here for the rest of 
my life. I speak Dutch, English, and Turkish; I have learned things over time. There is a 
big difference between my parents and me. [There is] also [a difference] between my 
grandparents and my parents. 
Sakir articulates his “lifestyle choices”, in terms of how he dresses and spends his 
leisure time, as distinguishing him from his parents (Best 2009, p. 256). He uses this 
distinction to emphasize the difference in social standing that had developed 
(“something happened here”) between himself—a member of the “third 
generation”*—and his parents, who were second generation “immigrants”, trying to 
sustain their families on a minimum income and dreaming of returning to Turkey. 
Born and raised in the Netherlands, Sakir set himself apart with regard to his quali- 
fications, future prospects, and also his tastes. Student employment has thus pro- 
vided native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants with purchasing power, and 
this consumerism has become an integral part of their lives. 

All of these respondents lived in the same household as their parents and 
depended on them for shelter, food and services such as laundry and cleaning. 
However, by not taking money from their parents and paying for their own expenses, 
they were articulating a sense of “independence” and building “responsibility.” This 
feeling of independence becomes vital during the transition process, when young 
people are deciding whether to enter the labour market or pursue their studies into 
higher education. Especially for vocational students, having financial independence 
from their parents relieves economic concerns that would otherwise create pressure 
to enter the labour market. Ufuk was a vocational student with low-income parents. 
He had been working at the airport since the age of 16. He explained his future plans 
as follows: 

INTERVIEWER: What is your next step? 

UFUK: I am planning to attend HBO [tertiary vocational education]. Some say it’s hard, but 


I want to try... 
INTERVIEWER: Do you have to pay for that school? 


8 Şakir provides an alternative conceptualization of generations. He classifies his father, who 
arrived in the Netherlands after his grandfather, as second generation, and himself as third genera- 
tion, born and raised here. According to statistical definitions, his father is classified as 1.5 genera- 
tion while he is second generation. This shows how the definition of generations varies among 
respondents. 
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UFUK: Well some, not much. I’ve looked into some websites and been to a few open days 
where they talk about the schools, you know. But money is not an issue, you know; if 
you work part time, you make money. 

Although Ufuk’s vocational diploma qualified him to enter the labour market, he 
didn’t seem to be in a hurry and wanted to try tertiary education first. Similarly, 
Sencer decided to access higher tertiary education after his vocational training. He 
did not ask his family’s permission as he was paying his own school expenses. 

SENCER: I didn’t really ask them you know. I am the one who pays for the school, for the 
books. I haven’t asked my parents for money since I was sixteen you know. Of course, 
they were OK with what I did in the end. 

In Strasbourg, by contrast, students under financial obligations could feel pressure 
from their parents to start working. As in Amsterdam, all of the respondents in 
Strasbourg lived with their parents during their studies. Only those in tertiary voca- 
tional education (BTS) or university were eligible for grants those in high school 
(bac) or vocational training (CAP/BEP) were not. As a result, only a minority of the 
Strasbourg respondents were receiving a grant. These grants ranged from €150 to 
€430 per month, depending on family income, the number of siblings attending 
school, and the distance between their family’s residence and the institution. 

The Strasbourg students reported that their grants did not to cover their expenses. 
Nevertheless, they expressed gratitude for this income rather than dissatisfaction, 
saying it was “better than nothing.” Since both access to and the amount of these 
grants were very limited, the motivation to combine work and study was contingent 
on the financial support provided by their parents. Whereas financial support from 
one’s family did not strongly influence the decision to work in Amsterdam, in 
Strasbourg it determined whether or not someone worked on a regular basis. As 
combining study with a regular job was quite demanding, only those who felt a 
financial obligation to work regularly chose to. 

Behzat had high grades for his vocational diploma (BEP) and was advised to 
continue his studies. He went to high school and obtained his professional bacca- 
lauréat (bac pro.) before embarking on tertiary vocational training (BTS). His par- 
ents were not able to support him financially and he had to work to pay for his 
personal expenses: 

Behzat: I used to work during the holidays—in factories for example—and this was where 
the problem began. When the semester started, these jobs called me back to work. At 
first, I went to work at weekends and to school on weekdays. Sometimes I would even 
work during two days of school. Then I would feel very tired. I had to work because my 
father and my mother are both retired. My brother and my sister got married and moved 
to their own homes. So I was the only child living with my parents, and I didn’t want to 
be a burden on them. I wanted to make my own money. I was 18 back then. I didn’t want 
to have to ask my parents for money. 

INTERVIEWER: How come? 

Behzat: Because all my friends had already started working. But I hadn’t. They paid for 
their own driving licenses. They had cars, but I didn’t. I had also learned a trade and I 
told myself I could also make money and pay for my driver’s license. I regret it. I wish 


I had finished my BTS (tertiary vocational diploma). It is getting very difficult to find a 
job without a BTS these days. 
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Behzat had 5 days of intensive classes, which did not make it easy for him to com- 
bine work and study. He remembers that his father once asked him; “How long are 
you planning on studying?” Even though this was not an overt suggestion he quit 
school, all the conditions surrounding him suggested that entering the labour market 
was the right thing to do: his parents expected him to work, he already had a voca- 
tional degree, and all his friends were working. Today he regrets his decision: 
although he has a good job, he fears that should he become unemployed he will not 
find decent work again without a BTS degree. Behzat’s case also points to the sig- 
nificance of gender roles and the male working-class culture that surrounds many of 
the male respondents. Although these youths are in favour of higher education— 
contradicting theories of resistance among working-class males (Willis 1977)—it is 
not an easy goal to pursue given their circumstances. As illustrated in the previous 
chapter on education, most native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey are 
advised to pursue vocational degrees (BEP/CAP), which do not provide direct 
access to higher education, and thus have to pursue a longer track to university. As 
they get older, these males need more money for their private expenses. Hence, for 
some, student employment becomes a necessity, especially if they want to stay in 
education. During lower secondary school (collége), Cengiz was a successful stu- 
dent but he was advised to take the vocational track, a decision he did not oppose. 
His parents were also supportive of his wish to take the vocational track since they 
wanted him to learn a trade. However, once in vocational education, he was advised 
to continue into higher education due to his good grades. His family already had a 
supermarket business, where he had been working after school until late at night. 
This situation became problematic when he began higher education; 

CENGIZ: In my first year of professional lyceum, my parents already had the supermarket 

business. I was going there to work every day after school to help them. But it was too 
much. I was fed up. I said either I should drop out of school or quit the job, but I couldn’t 
do both. Doing both, I was also unable to study properly. You could tell from my grades. 
At the vocational school (BEP), I had no difficulty; I never had to study. I was again 
working for my family, but it was easy. The vocational programme was so easy; I think 
it was even easier than secondary school (collége). It was the year I started the voca- 
tional school that my parents got the supermarket. I went there [to work] every night. We 
were all motivated by having our own business. We were comparing ourselves to others 
who had a supermarket and how much they were making. So I was working. It was also 
our pocket money. My dad said, “You can get whatever you want.” But when things 
changed when I started high school. 

INTERVIEWER: How did they change? 

CENGIZ: The courses became more difficult because I was working so much. I finished the 
first year. I passed my classes but my grades were not that good. In vocational school my 
average was 15/20 but in high school it went down to 10/20. My teachers said I should 
come the next year but I talked to my father and told him that I did not want to continue 
with school. 

INTERVIEWER: How did he react? 

CENGIZ: Look, I had my trade; I had a profession. He only said, “Do as you like, but don’t 
come and say it was because of me.” 

Cengiz was accustomed to working during vocational school, but everything 
changed once he started lyceum. The fact that he already had a “trade” created a 
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psychological safety net that allowed him to quit education. Yet, having dropped 
out, Cengiz neither worked in the family business nor in the area of his profession 
(plumbing); instead, he did all sorts of menial jobs, from delivery to factory assem- 
bly. Unlike Behzat, Cengiz did not express any regrets about his decision to drop 
out. He was only unhappy about his choice of trade, and he wished he had studied 
car mechanics instead of plumbing. 

Conversely, while Deniz had also had to work regularly because of her family’s 
financial difficulties, her job actually motivated her to obtain a degree: 

DENIZ: I worked in factories and did cleaning jobs—maybe six or seven jobs like that over 
the course of my studies in high school and higher education. It was hard. Don’t get me 
wrong, I did all those jobs willingly; in the end, I made money and I’m grateful. I never 
looked down on them; they taught me a lot. These jobs made me more dedicated to my 
studies; even today, they remind me how lucky I am to have my current job. 

Unlike Behzat and Cengiz, Deniz had parents who were very supportive of her edu- 
cational track despite their lack of affluence. Her father painted building exteriors as 
a profession and even worked extra hours to pay for private lessons to help her to 
catch up with her classes. Deniz felt responsible towards her father to make an 
income so as not to be a burden on her family. 

In fact, as in Amsterdam, the majority of the Strasbourg respondents felt the need 
to work part time for their personal expenses, yet none used their earnings to con- 
tribute to their family’s income. These earnings were their own; to pay for their 
consumer needs or living expenses and gain a sense of responsibility. 

The second group of students were those who had no obligation to work due to 
their family conditions, but still wanted to earn towards their personal or living 
expenses. They worked during holidays or summer breaks to earn pocket money for 
their visits to Turkey or for purchasing consumer goods. Veli, a university student, 
worked all summer to earn spending money for the rest of the year: 

VELI: I always worked in the summers. I would work with my father and my uncle on the 

construction site. I also worked in a restaurant. I would earn my pocket money because 
I didn’t always study here. I studied outside [of Strasbourg] for three years; two years in 
Lille and one year in Nancy. I tried to earn at least the cost of my gas bill by working in 
the summer. 

INTERVIEWER: How long would you work for? 

VELI: About a month, I would say. I had holidays for one month. 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think about your experience? 

VELI: Not much. I just earned some money; nothing more than that. 

Financial motivations are the main trigger for student employment among the 
majority of native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey, both in Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg. Even if their family is low on funds and student grants don’t cover 
their expenses, students can still engage in a consumer lifestyle and establish a sense 
of responsibility and independence while living at home thanks to their part-time, 
temporary jobs. The striking difference between the two settings was that while it 
was rather easy for students in Amsterdam to combine regular employment with 
studying, in Strasbourg it was difficult for students to combine both activities on a 
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regular basis. In Strasbourg, regular work and study combinations posed a risk to 
students’ educational trajectories and those who worked regularly during their stud- 
ies struggled to stay in education. Especially male respondents felt more pressured 
to work and ended up dropping out of school due to their working activities. On the 
contrary, in Amsterdam, student employment practices eased the immediate finan- 
cial pressure to start working and this enabled them to experience rather extended 
and flexible transition processes, in which they either alternated work and study or 
did both. We can even say that for some students, working part time enabled them 
to prolong their studies into higher education, though whether they succeeded in 
obtaining a diploma was uncertain at the time of the interview. 


3.3.3 The Role of Family Support and Students’ Educational 
Capital in Choice of Part-Time Jobs in Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg 


Even though financial motivations were the main trigger for the majority of the 
respondents to combine work and study, some experienced and benefitted from stu- 
dent employment in a different manner. Previous research demonstrates that higher 
education students are more likely to combine work and study, as are older students 
(Lucassen 2003). The TIES survey shows similar patterns. In the TIES sample, the 
majority of the students who combined work and study were in higher education. 
Nevertheless, there was no significant association between being in higher educa- 
tion and combining work and study than being in vocational or higher secondary 
school and doing so. In this section I will study a trend which was made visible by 
the qualitative data as the TIES survey was cross-sectional and it was not possible 
to discern the influence of student employment on future transitions. When asking 
retrospective questions in the qualitative interviews, it became evident that some 
respondents also turned their student jobs into future social capital and work-related 
knowledge for finding jobs. This was striking among those with higher educational 
achievements and whose parents provided financial support since they were likely 
to choose jobs related to their studies and tended to see their work experience as an 
important credential for the labour market. Clearly, a socioeconomic differentiation 
has developed among the immigrant parents from Turkey since their arrival in the 
1970s, as some have accumulated more financial, social and educational capital dur- 
ing their stay in the host country. Student employment practices within and across 
settings make it evident that some have accrued certain advantages. Students who 
could rely on their parents’ financial capital said that their fathers not only paid for 
their school costs, but also for their consumer needs. This allowed them to focus on 
finding student jobs that would ultimately provide important credentials for entering 
the labour market, such as developing social capital or work-related information 
capital. Melek, a third year vocational tertiary education (HBO) student studying 
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Business & Economics reported that her parents covered all of her expenses. When 
asked about her student employment experiences, she said she had never worked in 
any menial job, such as a supermarket, but had instead applied for jobs related to her 
field of study: 


INTERVIEWER: What are the most important elements when you are looking for a job 
after graduation? 

MELEK: Qualifications, self-confidence, but also work experience. I think work experience 
is the most important. [Employers] still expect you to have done a part-time job in addi- 
tion your studies. They expect that. If you have that experience, you receive priority [in 
the hiring process]. In order to minimize the risks of unemployment, I am trying to fill 
in my CV with experience at good companies. 

INTERVIEWER: How? 

MELEK: Via internships and student employment. For example, in my second year, even 
though it was very difficult, I still worked. Because I thought that, in this way, I could 
find an internship a lot more easily the next year. 

At the beginning of her second year, Melek started looking for a job related to her 
studies through an employment agency website. She managed to arrange a part-time 
job (16 h per week) in a prestigious international audit company, PwC—a name she 
was unfamiliar with before her job search. She claims that it was only through 
people’s reactions to the name that she understood how good a company it was and 
believes that this part-time job improved her chances of finding a good internship in 
her third year. For Melek, as a self-described “allochtone girl wearing a headscarf’, 
these experiences were vital to improving her future chances in the labour market.? 
First of all, Melek made business contacts by working in this company, which 
helped her to accrue job-related social capital. Furthermore, seeing other headscarf- 
wearing women working in such a prestigious company helped build her self- 
confidence about working in a similar environment in the near future. Having the 
name of such a firm on her CV clearly functions as symbolic capital for future 
employers. 

Similarly, Bulut’s parents covered her expenses and mobilized every family 
resource to assist her studies. She had just finished her MA degree after completing 
a HBO degree in Business & Economics. Bulut was concentrating on internships 
and part-time jobs in the area of her studies. She highlighted what we may call sym- 
bolic capital with regard to the symbolic importance of “where one works” rather 
than “what one does” and how these positions were not only significant for her CV 
but also for providing crucial social capital for her future transition. These examples 
show how in the presence of parental support, combining work with studying could 
help young people to build forms of capital. 

However, not all respondents with more financial resources worked in career- 
relevant student jobs, while some from less affluent backgrounds did. Some MBO 
students conducted dual training, combining 4 days of work with | day of study. 


°“Allochtone” is a pejorative term used in the Netherlands to refer to ethnic minorities. However, 
it is important to underline that this terminology is being used by the respondents themselves to 
express their fears about how discrimination and stereotyping in the labour market might make it 
hard for them to find a position. 
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Others transformed their internships into part-time employment or vice versa. For 
example, Nevin was a MBO student who found her scholarship grant too meagre 
and wanted to combine her studies with part-time employment. She was not happy 
with her job in a wholesale store because it was too strenuous for her. She managed 
to gain a position 4 days a week at the company where she had done her internship, 
going to school just 1 day a week. Nevin claimed to have enjoyed work more than 
school, and didn’t mind finishing MBO in 3 years rather than two. In Amsterdam, 
most respondents were very conscious of the need to build and invest in their CVs. 
The major difference between higher education students working in their area of 
study (i.e. Melek and Bulut) and vocational students (i.e. Nevin and Hakan) was that 
the first group was more aware of the “symbolic value” of company names or social 
capital that would make it easier to get a good job after graduation. Higher educa- 
tion students were also more concerned about developing symbolic social capital 
for their future careers as they could not access any such contacts via their parents. 
When this knowledge is supplemented by family financial capital as well as emo- 
tional capital for their future mobility, young people are more easily able to access 
the kind of part-time work that is directly aligned with their studies, usually result- 
ing in a more desirable job upon graduation. 

In Strasbourg, none of the respondents had student jobs in their area of study. 
However, this might have been a sampling issue rather than a structural constraint 
as previous research has underlined that students with parents in managerial posi- 
tions generally had study-related jobs and experienced smoother transitions to the 
labour market (Béduwé and Giret 2004). 

Nevertheless, some respondents were inclined to undertake institutional work- 
study combinations in the form of dual training to be able to work in their area of 
study. This is different from the examples in Amsterdam in that those in Amsterdam 
arranged part-time jobs next to their studies while those in Strasbourg looked for a 
job as part of their studies. This sort of combination was mostly utilized for tertiary 
vocational training (BTS), especially if students were attending a private institution. 
“Dual training” in BTS (BTS en alternance) involves 4 days of work and 1 day of 
study per week. It requires young people to find an employer who is willing to hire 
them and pay for their schooling in return for low-cost employment and tax reduc- 
tions. However, it is difficult to find companies willing to commit to such an 
arrangement. Engin looked for a company where he could follow dual training for 
2 years after receiving his high school diploma (bac tech.) because he wanted to 
combine his studies with a job in a related field. After sending more than 100 appli- 
cations he eventually gave up on the idea and entered the labour market with only a 
high school diploma. By contrast, Selin managed to find a Turkish company willing 
to hire her thanks to her father’s and uncle’s extended networks. However, when this 
arrangement didn’t work out and she had to change her employer, having had work 
experience made it easier for her to find another place where she could combine 
work and study for 2 years after high school. She later made a smooth transition to 
the labour market by staying with this second (French) company. Selin didn’t have 
a student job or summer job at any point in her education as she had the full finan- 
cial support of her family. Similarly, Gönül had to drop out of university due to a 
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personal problem, but mobilized her family networks to find internships and an 
employer prepared to undertake a dual programme. Despite this help, Goniil’s tran- 
sition also didn’t go smoothly. Her father arranged an internship in Germany with a 
Turkish employer, but this did not work out. After 1 year she was able to find another 
employer, this time of French origin, who was prepared to finance her dual training 
and she remained in this job after finishing her studies. As this example demon- 
strates, both their parents’ financial and social capital and an individual’s own edu- 
cational capital are instrumental in facilitating employment or at least in gaining 
entry to the labour market. In both examples the parents provided some sort of entry 
despite their limited resources. 

In both settings, those in higher education who had full financial support from 
their family were able to organize their student employment to their own career 
advantage. In Amsterdam, these students chose jobs which would have symbolic 
value in their resumes and would count as relevant work experience. Students in 
higher education were particularly aware of the importance of developing study- 
related work experience. This enabled them to develop social capital, symbolic 
capital and work-related information capital that they were unable to access via 
their families (as none of their parents were highly educated but rather operated suc- 
cessful businesses that allowed them to support their families financially). In 
Strasbourg, the respondents who were studying in a dual programme for vocational 
tertiary education (BTS en alternance), had to find an employer themselves before 
they could enrol in the programme. Hence parental connections and resources mat- 
tered. This is important as previous research in France has shown that those who 
worked in jobs in their area of study were more likely to make a successful transi- 
tion to the labour market. This was also found to be the case among this study’s 
respondents: those who were able to conduct a study-related dual study ended up 
staying in the same company once they graduated and therefore experienced very 
smooth transitions. Similar to Amsterdam, students who had graduated from tertiary 
education and were looking for a work in the highly-skilled professional labour 
market were unable to rely on parental resources. 


3.4 Conclusion: Implications of Work and Study 
Combinations 


Kasinitz and his colleagues (2008) have warned of the lack of attention currently 
paid to student employment among second-generation youth. Their data provided 
hints that student jobs could have a significant impact on the pathways of descen- 
dants of migrants as their migrant parents are unable to transmit much in the way of 
resources for either their education or their entry into the labour market. A meticu- 
lous study of student employment experiences among native-born descendants of 
migrants from Turkey shows the significance of this activity for their youth 
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transitions. Furthermore the extent and nature of this influence differed across both 
settings. Both the quantitative and qualitative findings show that the young people 
in Amsterdam were more active in the labour market during their studies compared 
to their counterparts in Strasbourg, confirming existing trends in the Netherlands 
and France (Wolbers 2008). Such variation could not be attributed to labour market 
differences. In Amsterdam, state policies decreased scholarship access and indi- 
vidualized the cost of education for students via loans (Vossensteyn 1999, 2002). 
This was met with an increased labour market demand for low-skilled or unskilled 
labour and an increase in the value attributed to professional experience by the edu- 
cation system. This series of developments created a situation in which students, 
irrespective of parental financial capital, saw student employment as a “natural” 
activity. As well as facilitating consumerism, student employment provided a way 
for respondents to feel responsibility and independence while continuing to live 
with their parents (Best 2009). This financial independence played a pivotal role 
during the transition process: native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey 
in Amsterdam felt less pressured by financial obligations to enter the world of work, 
and were thus able to extend their studies, enter tertiary education and experience 
rather more flexible transition processes. Financial pressures were most visible 
among male respondents: in both settings gendered motivations were observed 
among male respondents who felt more pushed to gain an income at an early age. 
Yet male respondents in Amsterdam managed this pressure by combining their stud- 
ies with work and gaining a certain independence in their transition decisions. 

In Strasbourg, state policies promoted student employment in order to pass on 
the costs of higher education (due to meagre scholarships opportunities) and also 
encouraged the professionalization of education by citing job experience as an 
important credential (OVE 2006). However, these policies were not yet wholly sup- 
ported by the labour market and the school environments. The labour market was 
unable to provide flexible employment for students, offering rather precarious 
working conditions instead. Schools also enforced strict class attendance rules, 
making it hard for students to combine work and education without jeopardizing 
their studies. This created tension for students who wanted to pursue their education 
but did not have the means to do so, even more so if they did not receive sufficient 
grants. Furthermore, the lack of part-time employment opportunities often meant 
that leaving education and accessing the labour market were the only options for 
students with financial obligations. 

The intention here is not to praise student employment opportunities. In fact, 
student employment proved to be both physically and mentally very demanding for 
many respondents and was often detrimental to their studies. In Strasbourg partici- 
pating in student employment led to some respondents dropping out of education. 
Yet it needs to be underlined that the majority of the youngsters in this study, and 
also in general within the Turkish communities of Amsterdam and Strasbourg, grew 
up in poverty. These families, which often had many children, were seriously limited 
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in their ability to offer financial support. Hence, student employment eased transi- 
tion for respondents in Amsterdam from low-income families, enabling them to par- 
ticipate in a consumer lifestyle and gain a sense of financial independence without 
dropping out of education altogether. Our quantitative analysis showed that the 83% 
of the sample reported having some sort of an income from part-time employment, 
scholarships or both. However, in Strasbourg, family resources remained the main 
source of student income, as only 55% of students reported having some sort of an 
income, mainly from grants. In both settings, those without a grant were more likely 
to participate in student employment, which put their educational participation at 
risk and created conditions that led many of them to drop out. 

In addition to gaining financial independence and pursuing a consumer lifestyle, 
some respondents even managed to make considerable contributions to their future 
labour market careers. Student employment exposed young people to a work envi- 
ronment where they learnt general skills, such as managing working hours, dealing 
with colleagues and various other realities of employment that they had been 
unaware of as students. They developed social capital that proved instrumental to 
their labour market transitions. Nevertheless the beneficial nature of student employ- 
ment varied, depending on the family’s financial and social capital and the student’s 
own education capital. Accessing a study-related job or doing dual training pro- 
vided significant advantages for transitions from education to work. Working in 
such jobs and placements enabled students to develop both cultural and social capi- 
tal in their area of study and made a positive contribution to their transition. 
Confirming the hypothesis of Kasinitz and his colleagues (2008), such capital 
development in one’s social trajectory is crucial for young people who are not from 
privileged backgrounds. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Transition Decisions: Intersections Geek for 
of Social Class, Gender and Ethnicity 


4.1 Introduction 


The pathways that young people pursue at the end of their educational trajectories 
reflect both the constraints produced by insecure labour market conditions and the 
pressure to invest in credentials that will enhance their personal “market value”. On 
the one hand, young people feel the need to prolong their studies beyond their com- 
pulsory training (Furlong and Cartmel 1997). On the other hand, they also feel pres- 
sured to start working and to gain financial independence from their families. Some 
combine their studies with part-time work (see Chap. 3), while others choose to 
leave school altogether. Those who leave the education system without a diploma or 
with only minimum qualifications are at great risk of exclusion from the labour 
market (Wolbers et al. 2001). Furthermore, previous studies of youth transitions 
have shown that leaving education is not necessarily definitive, as young people 
might return to school or experience cyclical periods of employment, unemploy- 
ment and training. This has been interpreted as demonstrating the complexity of 
youth transitions in society today (Wyn and Dwyer 1999). While the literature on 
youth transitions generally accepts the prolonged and increasingly complex nature 
of youth transitions (Furlong 2009), we need to scrutinize the factors underlying 
these processes in order to understand which individuals are able to prolong their 
transitions (and how), how they cope with complex transitions and what makes for 
a smooth (or rough) transition. 

In this section I scrutinize school-to-work transitions in their full complexity, 
investigating the prolonged and complex nature of youth transitions. I study transi- 
tion processes in detail, drawing on the experience of vocational and academic track 
students when leaving school. First, I will describe the institutional settings and 
structural conditions in both cities. Thus far, I have only discussed the education 
system (in terms of the initial stratification point), the labour market structure (in 
terms of student employment), and the structures for financial support for students 
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and the impact that these have on young people’s transition decisions. In this sec- 
tion, I will analyze the education systems, this time in terms of their relationship to 
the labour market, and provide an overview of the labour market structure in both 
settings. The empirical findings begin with descriptive results from the TIES Survey 
with regard to transition outcomes. This brief outline is followed by an extended 
qualitative analysis drawn from the in-depth interviews, which provide crucial 
insights into the mechanisms behind each transition decision. 

The analysis shows that gendered values in the ethnic community and the 
resources (especially social capital) of young people in relation to their friends and 
family are significant in shaping both their (‘subjective’) motivations and their 
(‘objective’) conditions. Studying social trajectories in detail reveals how young 
people negotiate structural constraints when trying to achieve their objectives and 
how, during their transitions, they build different forms of capital in their trajecto- 
ries across distinct institutional settings. While focusing on the critical decision 
made at the so-called ‘transition point’, this chapter contextualizes that decision in 
the light of the trajectories of young people discussed in the preceding chapters, to 
illustrate that transitions do not take place at a single point in time. 


4.2 Institutional Structures 


In this section, I will describe the institutional context of transition in Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg, concentrating on two structures: the education systems- the oppor- 
tunities they offer to extend one’s education- and labour market conditions when 
entering the labour market. 


4.2.1 Educational Credentials 


As discussed in Chap. 2, young people’s educational trajectories shape both their 
chances on the labour market and their further study options. Hence, a student’s 
placement in a vocational or an academic trajectory pre-conditions the conditions of 
their transition outcome. The characteristics and structure of the two trajectories 
differ between the two settings and offer different opportunities or constraints for 
those transitioning to the labour market or to further study. 

Occupational specificity is an essential characteristic of the educational trajectory 
for labour market transition. Previous studies have argued that the degree of occupa- 
tional specificity in education systems plays a vital role in facilitating a smooth incor- 
poration into the labour market (Raffe 2003; Bol and Van De Werfhorst 2013). 
Occupational specificity is mainly discussed with respect to vocational training, as 
academic education is perceived to be more scientific and general. However, in higher 
education, and especially with the growing popularity of tertiary colleges, occupational 
specificity has also become a significant feature differentiating education systems. 
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Dutch vocational training provides occupational skills that are recognized by 
employers (Mueller and Gangl 2003). This is also true for tertiary education at 
vocational colleges (HBO) where young people have intensive periods of internship 
and acquire specific skills in their area of their study. In France, school-based 
vocational training is more general, with shorter periods of internship (Maurice 
et al. 1986; Powell et al. 2009). Students have the opportunity to do apprenticeships 
in upper secondary education and acquire a CAP diploma. However, increasingly, 
school-based vocational training leading to a BEP diploma is deemed more presti- 
gious as it provides access to professional lyceums and thus is also the gateway to 
higher education (Duru-Bellat and Kieffer 2008; Powell et al. 2009). In tertiary edu- 
cation, vocational colleges are well established and provide a BTS diploma, though 
they require only short internship periods compared to Dutch vocational colleges 
(HBO). An exception is a form of vocational college (BTS en alternance) where 
young people combine 2 days of training in school with 3 days of work with an 
employer who is prepared to pay their educational costs and provide them a mini- 
mal income (Eckert 2005). Eckert (2005) claims that this form of training has 
proved very efficient as it usually facilitates a smooth incorporation into the labour 
market with the same employer. 

Previous studies have repeatedly shown that these structures have implications 
for the outcomes of young people’s transitions (Andersen and Van de Werfhorst 
2010; Mueller and Gangl 2003). Zdrojewski et al. (2008) argued that vocational 
graduates in France face a higher risk that employers will judge them on the basis 
of their diplomas rather than their skills. In the Netherlands, where there is greater 
skill transparency, those with vocational diplomas benefit from specific skills gained 
through vocational education, and those who drop out of vocational training without 
a diploma are very vulnerable when entering the labour market (Iannelli and Raffe 
2007; Van der Velden and Wolbers 2006). 

In Chap. 2, I showed that a pupil’s educational trajectory also determines their 
further study options. While the pupils in the academic track in both settings can 
gain direct access to higher education institutions after acquiring a diploma, the 
higher education institution that they were able to attend depended on their initial 
trajectory. Increasing credentialism in both the Dutch and French labour markets, 
means that young graduates from vocational streams also feel that it is necessary to 
access higher education in order to secure a desirable position. Over the past few 
decades, it has become increasingly difficult for those leaving the educational sys- 
tem with just qualifications from secondary school to secure a higher occupational 
level (Wolbers et al. 2001). The availability of student finance and scholarships is 
another feature of education systems that strongly influences the transition into fur- 
ther study (or not), especially for disadvantaged youth. Financial concerns can cre- 
ate pressure on young people to pass up on further study opportunities or even to 
drop out of school. As previously discussed, both countries provide financial assis- 
tance to students in higher education. As empirical analysis will now show, these 
arrangements are crucial in shaping young people’s decisions to access tertiary edu- 
cation or drop out of education before acquiring a diploma. 
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4.2.2 Labour Market Structure 


Since the beginning of the 1980s, the Dutch labour market has become more flexi- 
ble as employment protection legislation has been weakened, redundancy proce- 
dures relaxed and part-time jobs increased in number (Delsen and Poutsma 2005). 
Youth unemployment in the Netherlands has been gradually decreasing over the 
past few years and had fallen to 7.4% by 2010. While increased flexibility has had a 
significant effect on youth unemployment (Remery et al. 2002), it has also resulted 
in more precarious working conditions, especially among those with lower qualifi- 
cations (de Vries and Wolbers 2005; Wolbers 2008). Less-qualified young people 
are now more likely to be offered a temporary contract in their first jobs, compared 
to graduates of tertiary education, who are more often offered permanent contracts 
(Wolbers 2008). Those on temporary contracts are more likely to fall back into 
unemployment, which shows that flexible arrangements often do not provide a 
“stepping stone’ into stable careers (ibid, p. 98). 

France has also made efforts to increase labour market flexibility (Zdrojewski 
et al. 2008). However, changes in employment protection legislation have rein- 
forced the insider-outsider divide: it is now easier for employers to hire young peo- 
ple, but also to fire them (Zdrojewski et al. 2008). The French government has 
adopted active labour market measures to reduce youth unemployment among 
16-30 year-olds. These include subsidizing public sector employment, promoting 
training programmes in the private sector and reducing employment costs for pri- 
vate employers. Over this period, there has been a noticeable increase in those 
working on temporary contracts through employment agencies. As a result, recent 
studies have shown that the school-to-work transition has become smoother over the 
last decade. A comparative study by Wolbers (2003) found that young people in the 
Netherlands and in France are incorporated into the labour market at a similar pace 
despite differences in their unemployment rates. 

Zdrojewski’s (2011) analysis of the Generation Survey found that more than 
50% of school leavers in France entered their first job within 3 months of leaving 
education. However, women and young people from a migrant background took 
longer to find their first job, and those with lower qualifications also suffered from 
longer unemployment periods than those with a tertiary qualification. In both coun- 
tries temporary contracts are more prevalent than before and poorly educated grad- 
uates are more likely to work under a temporary contract than those with higher 
level qualifications. In terms of job stability, those with higher diplomas or voca- 
tional degrees are less likely to become unemployed after their first job, than those 
with lower or general educational qualifications. In both countries, it is more diffi- 
cult for the descendants of immigrants to access employment. In the Netherlands, 
the descendants of immigrants from Morocco and Turkey find it more difficult to 
access high-status jobs than their peers with the same qualifications (Tesser and 
Dronkers 2007). Young people with immigrant parents are also more likely than the 
children of native-born parents to fall into unemployment after gaining their first 
significant job (ibid). Meurs et al. (2005) have shown that young people in France 
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with immigrant parents find it more difficult to enter the labour market, even after 
controlling for qualifications. Brinbaum and Guégnard’s (2011) analysis of the 
2004 Generation Survey showed that descendants of immigrants from Turkey, the 
Maghreb and African countries in France, experience higher unemployment and 
less smooth transitions(“access rapide emploi” p. 10) than children of natives and 
Portuguese immigrants, who fared better. They found a strong correlation between 
the social class background of these young people’s parents and their children’s 
educational and occupational trajectories. 

This overview underlines that, in both countries, flexibility measures in the 
labour market have been instrumental in combating youth unemployment to some 
extent, but have also led to more precarious employment and careers, especially 
among those with lower educational attainment (Blossfeld 2008) and with migrant 
background. Even after controlling for their educational level, the descendants of 
immigrants seem to face greater disadvantages when entering the labour market 
(Brinbaum and Guégnard 2011, 2013; Tesser and Dronkers 2007). 

The two cities that are the focus of study, Amsterdam and Strasbourg, both have 
unemployment rates that are lower than the respective national averages. From 2003 
to 2006, the unemployment rate in Amsterdam was 7.9% among men and 6.5% 
among women. According to Eurostat (2010) the male unemployment rate in 
Strasbourg from 1999 to 2002 was 9.4% and that for women 9.8%. While the unem- 
ployment rate was higher in Strasbourg than in Amsterdam, both cities are relatively 
vibrant economic regions by their national standards. Amsterdam is a typical post- 
industrial economy, dominated by the service sector, followed by finance, health 
and care, media, ICT and knowledge (Nell and Rath 2009). This structure is reflected 
in the occupational choices of the interview respondents. In a recent study, Pasztor 
(2010) shows that business studies courses have become popular among native-born 
descendants of immigrants from Turkey as they offer better access to opportunities 
in the labour market. Services is also the largest sector in Strasbourg, followed by 
education, health and administration. While, the wider Alsace region is undergoing 
a transition to a post-industrial economy its manufacturing industry still provides 
many jobs. Both cities have sizeable populations of economically active immigrants 
from Turkey and their descendants. In Amsterdam there is entrepreneurship among 
members of this group, who often run small businesses such as snack bars, restau- 
rants, grocery stores, and dry-cleaners (Kloosterman and Rath 2001). In Strasbourg, 
in addition to these establishments, the construction sector is a niche for immigrants 
from Turkey and their descendants, who predominate as both workers and as own- 
ers. By contrast, in the Netherlands, the construction sector has remained a pro- 
tected niche for native-born groups (Rath 2002). 

Thus, especially in Strasbourg, immigrant entrepreneurs from Turkey have estab- 
lished businesses that provide a source of employment, though mostly for low status 
jobs. Such jobs can be vital for descendants of immigrants, especially those who 
leave school early or with low level credentials. However, from the interviews it 
became clear that in both settings the descendants of immigrants from Turkey lack 
valuable contacts to secure positions in larger corporate sectors that require higher 
qualifications. 
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My analysis of transition processes from school to different activities focuses on four 
different groups of respondents. The first consists of early school leavers who dropped 
out of secondary education without a basic diploma. In Amsterdam, this group con- 
sists of those who dropped out of education before acquiring a MBO level two (n-2) 
certificate or HAVO or VWO diplomas. In Strasbourg, this group consists of those 
who left vocational training without a CAP or BEP diploma or lyceum without a bac- 
calauréat diploma. The second group of respondents left education after successfully 
finishing vocational post- secondary education. The third group of respondents are 
those who left education after having received academic post-secondary diplomas 
such as baccalauréat in France or HAVO/VWO in the Netherlands. The fourth and 
last group of respondents went on to higher education (from either an academic or a 
vocational track), some acquiring a diploma, others not. 

These four groups were defined on the basis of the institutionally designed tra- 
jectories determined by educational streaming. As discussed in Chap. 2, their transi- 
tions at the end of their education had largely been pre-conditioned by their initial 
transitions as a result of tracking. Yet their capital compositions also vary in the 
educational tracks they follow since differential tracking also instilled them with 
different types and forms of capital. These resources have an influence on their 
future trajectories: showing that young people are not necessarily limited by the 
forms of capital that they inherit from their parents, but also acquire them along 
their social trajectories in the academic or vocational tracks. In both Amsterdam and 
Strasbourg the institutional and educational structures influence young people’s 
acquisition of different forms of capital. 


4.3.1 Educational Outcomes of School Leavers in TIES Survey 


Since the implementation of the 2007 Qualification Law, young people in the 
Netherlands are required to attain at least a basic qualification (startkwalificatie) in 
order to increase their chances of acquiring stable employment. This entails suc- 
cessfully completing 2 years of post-secondary vocational training (MBO n-2) or 
obtaining an academic or general-academic secondary school diploma (VWO or 
HAVO). Those who drop out before attaining these levels are called ‘early school 
leavers’. The proportion of early school leavers has fallen to 9% in the last decade 
(CBS 2012), although this figure is higher among the children of immigrants 
(Kalmijn and Kraaykamp 2003). 

In France, recent education reforms aim to ensure that 80% of students attain at 
least a baccalauréat, and have set a lyceum diploma as the minimum level. Those 
who cannot achieve this are encouraged to attain at least a vocational degree (CAP 
or BEP) (Mellottee et al. 2010). Recent studies in France have shown that young 
people with a vocational degree are more likely to secure employment than those 
who drop out of school after college (Duru-Bellat 2000). The chances of finding 
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Table 4.1 Highest diploma attained among school leavers Strasbourg 


Strasbourg 


Descendants of immigrants 
from Turkey in Strasbourg | Comparison group 


Male | Female | Total Male | Female | Total 
Lower secondary education 25% | 31% 28% 4% 4% 4% 
(College > out) 


Vocational post-secondary education |38% | 27% 31% 14% | 10% 12% 
(CAP/BEP > out) 


Academic post-secondary education | 18% |23% 21% 24% | 21% 22% 
(BAC > out) 
Tertiary education (BTS/Uni. > out) | 19% 19% 19% 58% | 64% 62% 
Total (N) 72 104 176 50 67 116 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


Table 4.2 Highest diploma attained among school leavers in Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Descendants of immigrants 
from Turkey in Amsterdam | Comparison group 


Male Female | Total Male | Female | Total 


Lower secondary education 
(VMBO-MBOn! > out) 
Vocational post-secondary education | 25% 45% 37% 22% 18% 20% 
(MBOn2-n3-n4) 


Academic upper-secondary education | 6% 3% 5% 9% 71% 8% 

(HAVO/VWO) 

Tertiary education (HBO/Uni. > out) |24% 17% 20% 59% 67% 63% 
Total (N) 63 86 149 91 92 183 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


employment in France are higher with each additional year of education (ibid). 
Table 4.1 shows educational attainments among school leavers in Strasbourg among 
this study’s focus and control groups. 

The TIES Survey shows that descendants of Turkish migrants, in both Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg, have lower levels of educational achievement than the comparison 
group. Table 4.1 illustrates the educational levels of those leaving education in 
Strasbourg. Twenty-five per cent of male respondents of Turkish origin and 31% of 
the females left school without attaining a diploma, whereas this figure was only 4% 
among the comparison group. Table 4.2 provides similar data for Amsterdam and 
reveals similar trends, although here the difference is even more startling. Forty- 
four per cent of males and 34% of females of Turkish origin left school without 
gaining the minimum qualification, in contrast to the comparison group of which 
just 9% left education after VMBO. Early school leavers were highly represented 
among the qualitative sample. The following section provides detailed biographical 
interviews, showing show how their pathways led to them becoming early school 
leavers and how their transitions proceeded thereafter. 
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The second large group consists of youngsters who left education with a voca- 
tional diploma. Table 4.1 shows that respondents of Turkish origin in Strasbourg 
more frequently acquire CAP/BEP than those with native-born parents (31% com- 
pared to 12%). In Amsterdam, 37% of respondents of Turkish origin left education 
with a vocational diploma (MBO) in contrast to 20% of the control group. In both 
cities, Turkish second-generation groups are more likely to acquire vocational 
degrees than their peer group born to native parents. The in-depth interviews high- 
light how respondents from Amsterdam and Strasbourg in this group pursued differ- 
ent transition pathways and show that the vocational diploma in Amsterdam was of 
more value in the labour market than CAP/BEP diplomas in France, which, in the 
majority of cases, led to unskilled work. 

The third group consists of survey participants who went on to academic 
lyceum (although not necessarily completing it). A striking difference between 
the two countries is the number of youngsters who left education after following 
an academic track at secondary school. In Strasbourg a substantial number of 
respondents—both descendants of migrants and the comparison group—did not 
go on to higher education. This group was much smaller in Amsterdam: 6% of the 
male descendants of Turkish migrants and 3% of the female descendants of 
Turkish migrants left education compared to 18% of the males and 23% of the 
females with Turkish origin in Strasbourg. This, as I will show later, was related 
to pupils in Amsterdam having higher expectations about the value of following 
tertiary education than their peers in Strasbourg. This was exacerbated by the 
more limited opportunities to combine higher education with work in Strasbourg, 
which pushed BAC diploma holders out of education and into the labour market. 

When we look at those who acquired a diploma from tertiary education we find 
that descendants of migrants are significantly underrepresented in both cities: 19% 
of the second-generation respondents in Amsterdam and 20% of those in Strasbourg 
acquired a higher education degree, compared to 62% and 63% of the control group 
in Amsterdam and Strasbourg respectively. Yet, a higher education degree did not 
always guarantee high returns for descendants of migrants in the labour market, as 
I will discuss later. 

In the next section. I will delve into how transitions in different educational tra- 
jectories evolved before and after leaving education. 


4.3.2 Transition Pathways: Insights from the Detailed 
Respondent Biographies 


Early School Leavers 


The TIES data provides some information on the activities of early school leavers 
(see Fig. 4.1). This figure should be read with some caution as the sample size for 
the comparison group in both Amsterdam and Strasbourg was very small (See 
Tables 4.1 and 4.2, where there are only 4 respondents in total from the comparison 
group in Strasbourg). 
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Fig. 4.1 Activity after school among early school leavers. (Source: TIES Survey 2008) 


Unemployment levels among early school leavers were quite high in both 
Strasbourg and Amsterdam, which is not surprising considering that this is the most 
vulnerable group in the labour market. Figure 4.1 also shows that female respon- 
dents in both settings often reported looking after children as their main activity 
after leaving school. These trends are also discernible within the qualitative data, 
which I will use to illustrate the social trajectories of youngsters that lead to these 
outcomes. 

The majority of those whom I interviewed in the qualitative fieldwork and who 
dropped out of school without a minimum qualification fell into low-skilled employ- 
ment, both in Amsterdam and Strasbourg. Young men mostly opted for male- 
dominated occupations that were physically demanding. In Amsterdam the most 
popular jobs were as cleaners or baggage handlers at Schiphol airport, or as security 
guards or taxi drivers. In Strasbourg, low and unskilled jobs were available in the 
construction sector or assembly lines in manufacturing. The young women in this 
group either worked in the catering industry or as cleaners, while most of them 
became homemakers, caring for children. Hence the transitions of early school leav- 
ers were gendered (Gaskell 1992) with male respondents under pressure to earn an 
income (as “breadwinners”) and female respondents often getting married young 
and “looking after the household and children”. 

Below I will examine the transitional biographies of Şakir, and Defne, a male and 
a female respondent from Amsterdam. Although their biographies are not necessar- 
ily representative, they provide insights into how and why young people of Turkish 
descent end up leaving school early and how their pathways subsequently evolve. 
Their trajectories exemplify the gendered nature of transitions and the role of social 
capital in connecting (or disconnecting) young people with labour market opportu- 
nities. This will be followed by two biographies of females of Turkish descent from 
Strasbourg which, again, show how the respondents left school and how marriage 
provided a way out of their stagnant transitions. 
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Early School Leavers in Amsterdam 


Sakir, a male respondent from Amsterdam, dropped out of school without a voca- 
tional post-secondary education (MBO) diploma. His father arrived in the 
Netherlands in the later 1970s at the age of 18 together with his father and both 
worked in manufacturing. Sakir was born and raised in Amsterdam. He went to a 
local primary school, where he scored fairly well on the CITO exam. Despite this, 
he was advised to take the vocational track, which took him to one of most problem- 
atic secondary schools in Amsterdam, where there were issues of pupil criminality. 
After finishing lower secondary school (VMBO), he decided to do a technical 
course at a post-secondary vocational school (MBO) as he loved cars and wanted to 
start his own garage. However, Sakir came into conflict with his class mentor, whom 
he accused of being a ‘racist’, as he had suggested that no students with a Turkish 
background in his course would succeed. The conflict escalated and Sakir was 
expelled. He subsequently attended other training programmes, but he didn’t perse- 
vere with them and eventually dropped out of school altogether. 
SAKIR: First I went to do administration studies. I don’t know any Turkish boy who studies 
administration in order to acquire an occupation; we all go there for the girls. So, you 
know, I didn’t really pay much attention to my studies and soon dropped out. Then I 
decided to try an MBO in commerce. I thought I could manage that. But the class was 
full of Moroccans. And, you know, even since I was little, I have never been able to get 
along with Moroccans. So, once more, I got involved in a conflict and was eventually 
expelled. And that was it. I left school. 
Even though Sakir acknowledged the importance of studying, and tried various 
institutions, he lacked a clear goal. In that sense neither Sakir nor any of the other 
respondents in my study, had a negative reaction towards education as was the case 
with Paul Willis’s (1977) “working-class lads”. These youngsters were more like 
Brown’s (1987) “ordinary kids”, working-class youngsters with limited resources, 
who recognized the importance of a diploma for obtaining a decent position on the 
labour market (Lehmann 2004, 2007). Nevertheless this kind of ‘instrumental 
approach’ towards schooling entails the risk that pupils will dropout if they do not 
perceive school as helping their employment prospects (Longwell-Grice 2003; 
Macleod 2009). This was the case with Sakir. Furthermore he had started working 
as a baggage handler at the airport at the age of 16 to pay for his personal expenses 
as his family had limited resources. So he already had a side-job when he embarked 
upon his car mechanic training. Each time he dropped out of a course, he could fall 
back on his student job, working on a full-time basis. Eventually he no longer saw 
the point in studying as he already had a job and had even been promoted to supervi- 
sor. But 2 years down the line, he had become disenchanted with his difficult work- 
ing conditions, physical strain and lack of prospects. He often had conflicts with his 
colleagues, whom he defined as either “low-educated old guys or migrants with no 
other options”. Sakir, in contrast, had been born in the Netherlands, spoke Dutch 
and felt he had more potential. Around this time one of his friends suggested that he 
find a job as a security guard. At first, he was not sure he could do this as he did not 
have a basic post-secondary vocational diploma (MBO n-2). His friend reassured 
him that, as a guard, “you don’t do much”. He applied and was accepted. 
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Sakir expressed mixed feelings about this occupation, saying, “our job is not a 
job really; you basically do nothing.” Yet he also argued that he is “his own boss”, 
and that one actually needs to have social and language skills to be a successful 
security guard. He talked about how he chats with customers, employees and con- 
tributes to creating a pleasant environment in his workplace. At the time of the 
interview, he was working long hours, 7 days a week, in order to obtain a permanent 
contract and accrue some savings. He wanted to get married and dreamed of starting 
his own security company. He mentioned entrepreneurship as a career goal several 
times during the interview. When asked about returning to school, he stressed that, 
while this was always an option in the Netherlands, it was one that was closed to 
him. He suspected that the only drawback of not having a diploma was that it might 
make it more difficult to get a bank loan when starting his own business. The desire 
to start one’s own company was a common ambition among all respondents, 
especially those without high hopes of occupational mobility, but also among those 
with higher qualifications, maybe because they had successful entrepreneurs in their 
family as role models. 

Sakir’s case provides an example of losing touch with school and finding an 
alternative route into the labour market through student jobs and social contacts. 
Like all male respondents, he felt pressured to earn an income which he did by find- 
ing a side-job. While he lacked educational capital as he had left vocational college 
(MBO) without a minimum diploma, his early exposure to work helped him to 
develop occupational skills that enabled him to ‘market’ himself well in interviews 
and on the shop floor. His connections with friends yielded instrumental social capi- 
tal which helped him find his current occupation. These skills were developed 
throughout social trajectories and were not transmitted from his family. 

Female respondents who left school without a diploma also ended up in low- 
skilled jobs. For them, marriage provided an alternative transition route. As Fig. 4.1 
showed, looking after children is a common activity among female respondents. 
The cases of Defne in Amsterdam, and Ayla and Fatmagul in Strasbourg underline 
the role of marriage as a transition pathway. Defne’s case also emphasizes the role 
that social capital and developing bridging ties with majority group can play in 
achieving mobility. Defne’s mother came to Amsterdam as a child with her parents 
and married Defne’s father, who was from her hometown. The marriage did not last, 
however, and they divorced just after Defne left lower secondary school (VMBO) at 
the age of 16. Torn between her parents, Defne decided that the best way to avoid 
this conflict and establish her independence was to get married. As she put it; “You 
know, we cannot live on our own or with a boyfriend. So I decided to get married.” 
Since she was not dating anyone at the time, it was an arranged marriage. Her hus- 
band was from her parents’ hometown in Turkey. She dropped out of school and 
went to Turkey to get married. However, legislation to discourage overseas mar- 
riages (CBS 2012) meant that Defne had to earn enough to support them both in 
order to bring her husband to the Netherlands. Together with her husband, she did 
various low-skilled jobs, with her husband mostly working ‘black’, until they were 
able to rent their own house and buy furniture. These jobs included working in fac- 
tories outside Amsterdam, flower shops and as cleaners in the airport. 
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Over time, her husband improved his language skills and started his own com- 
pany with another relative, working as handymen. As soon as his company pros- 
pered, Defne took a break from her precarious jobs and became pregnant. After 
2 years, her husband was able to acquire a mortgage from the bank to buy their own 
house. In the new neighbourhood, Defne met a Dutch neighbour, who used to work 
in a Bank and she told her about a vacancy at a Turkish bank for a desk clerk who 
could speak both Turkish and Dutch. Defne applied and got the job. She emphasized 
that she would never have been able to find an equivalent position in a Dutch bank 
without a full MBO diploma. Here her language capital (bilingual in Turkish and 
Dutch) and cultural capital as a person of Turkish origin worked in her favour. 

The Turkish bank did not see Defne’s lack of qualifications as an obstacle, as 
they were willing to provide on-the-job training. With help from a colleague, Defne 
received training and learned to handle basic transactions and administrative duties. 
After her “dirty and heavy jobs”, Defne really enjoyed working at the bank. 
However, the economic crisis led the bank to reduce her full-time contract to a part- 
time one. Defne was afraid of losing her job and that that she wouldn’t be able to get 
a similar job in a Dutch bank because of her lack of qualifications. This led her to 
decide to go back to school and start vocational training. 

DEFNE: I have made up my mind. I have also told my husband that I cannot go back to 
cleaning or other jobs like that and he supports me. I want to do an MBO in banking and 
insurance. 

Sakir and Defne’s experiences reflect the conditions of young people entering the 
Dutch labour market, which is credentialist and places a high premium on posses- 
sion of diplomas. Lacking such educational capital and resources at home, they 
developed skills through their jobs and social contacts. Sakir relied on his close 
circle of friends, while Defne’s move to a more mixed neighbourhood and contact 
with a Dutch neighbour facilitated her transition from unskilled to skilled labour 
(Granovetter 2005). Both of their experiences form an interesting comparison with 
young people in possession of a vocational diploma in the Netherlands (see next 
section) and also their counterparts in Strasbourg. 


Early School Leavers in Strasbourg 


Despite high number of male early school leavers in Strasbourg, according to TIES 
Survey analysis (see Table 4.1), all the male respondents I could reach in the field 
had a minimum vocational diploma (CAP/BEP). Interestingly despite holding mini- 
mum qualifications, their labour market experience resembled the Dutch male early 
school leavers very much as they fell into low-skilled jobs. Their experiences will 
nevertheless be discussed in the following section. Below I present the stories of 
two female respondents, whom I could reach in the qualitative field and whose 
diverse educational ventures failed, leading them to drop out of school and pursue a 
transition pathway as homemakers. Fatmagul’s decision to drop out was related to a 
structural obstacle: the headscarf ban that was introduced in France in 2004 
(Hargreaves 2007). There has been an increase in Islamaphobic rhetoric in politics, 
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and especially in the media in both the Netherlands and France, but France institu- 
tionalized this hostile discourse in 2004, creating a structural barrier to the educa- 
tion of young women who choose to wear headscarves in French state schools. This 
headscarf ban, like the one in Turkey, has led to discriminatory practices against 
women, as only headscarf-wearing Muslim girls are excluded, while Muslim boys 
not wearing any obvious religious symbols can continue their education without 
interruption. Fatmagiil refused to take off her headscarf and decided to continue her 
studies from home. Losing contact with her peers made her feel isolated and she 
became less attentive to her coursework until eventually she quit school. She met a 
Turkish boy from her parents’ village during the summer holidays. After 1 year of 
long-distance dating online, they got married. Her husband started working with 
Fatmagiil’s father on construction sites. Lacking any work experience, Fatmagiil 
ended up stuck at home doing domestic chores while looking for low-skilled work. 
After her negative experience of being forced to leave school by the headscarf ban, 
she was not very optimistic about finding a job. At the time of the survey, she was 
hoping to start work as cleaner in a doctor’s office, whom she had heard was not 
negative about young women wearing headscarves. For Fatmagiil, marriage consti- 
tuted a transition from home to greater independence. Like other young women who 
had dropped out of education without qualifications, she was actively looking for 
work, but the options available to her were few and mostly undesirable. 

Another interesting case in Strasbourg was that of Ayla, discussed in Chap. 2 
when exploring the difficulties of adjusting to the school habitus (Lehmann 2007). 
Unlike Fatmagiil, Ayla was an outstanding pupil. Her teachers at secondary school 
(collége) recommended that she follow the academic track at the most prestigious 
lyceum in the centre of Strasbourg. However, after spending most of her education 
in segregated neighbourhood (quartier) schools, where most of her friends were 
also from an ethnic-minority background, Ayla could not adjust to the habitus of 
the new school where most of the students were upper-middle class, ambitious and 
very competitive. Unable to relate to or form connections with her classmates and 
teachers, Ayla’s grades began to fall and she failed her oral baccalauréat exam. 
She then went on a summer vacation in Turkey, where she fell in love with a 
Turkish boy. He was studying in a Turkish University and they kept in touch 
online. When she returned to France, she decided to enrol once more to prepare for 
the baccalauréat exam. She was placed in a class with new students and, as the 
eldest pupil, she felt even more out of place. Shortly afterwards, she decided to 
drop out altogether, get married and move to Turkey. Her parents were disap- 
pointed but eventually agreed to her decision. She got married at the age of 18 in 
Turkey, where she stayed for around 1 year. Ayla acknowledges that she would 
have tried harder at school if she hadn’t met her husband, but also stresses that she 
was disappointed and eager to leave. 

AYLA: Let me say it this way; around the time I felt most detached from school, I met him. 

It just coincided. It was a when time I was getting discouraged from studying and my 
grades were falling. When we met I became even more confused. We started chatting 


and I just didn’t care anymore. Maybe if I hadn’t met him, I would have pulled myself 
together, but, yeah, this was the way it was supposed to be. I was only seventeen. 
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Eventually the couple returned to France. Ayla and her husband had two children in 
the space of 3 years, and she stayed home to take care of them. Ayla’s husband 
found a job with the help of her family, and also learnt some French. Ayla is plan- 
ning on going back to school and she has modified her dream of being a doctor to 
getting a chemistry degree and becoming a teacher. She says her husband strongly 
supports her decision, and she has already signed up to take her baccalauréat exam. 

These social trajectories of descendants of Turkish migrants who dropped out of 
education without a minimum diploma are revealing. First of all, none of the respon- 
dents displayed reactionary attitudes toward education. On the contrary, they all 
acknowledged the value of a diploma and tried to attend and do well at school. They 
experienced obstacles on the micro, meso and macro level. On the individual level, 
they lacked clear career pathways (Sakir). On the meso level they had problems at 
home (Defne), they had conflicts with teachers or peers (Sakir) or difficulty adjust- 
ing to the school habitus as in the case of Ayla, while on the macro level, structural 
barriers such as the headscarf ban (Fatmagul) led to them leaving education without 
a diploma. Leaving education without a diploma meant that most of them had to 
resort to low-skilled jobs, through which they tried to develop forms of capital to 
help them pursue their careers. These profiles also highlight a lack of clarity about 
when exactly transitions begin and end. While returning to school was not an option 
for Sakir, Defne or Fatmagiil, Ayla still held hopes that this may improve her chances 
in the labour market. The gendered values held within the Turkish ethnic commu- 
nity has been another important aspect of their transitions. For many young women, 
marriage emerged as a transition pathway providing a way out of their ‘stuck’ tran- 
sitions. Sometimes it offered a way to leave the parental home, while at others it was 
an alternative to school or the labour market. 


Post-secondary Vocational Graduates 


Figure 4.2 shows the post-school activities among those who left education with a 
post-secondary vocational diploma. Once more, caution should be taken with inter- 
preting the data for the comparison group (especially in Strasbourg) as the sample 
was very small. We see different activity rates in both settings, where second- gen- 
eration Turkish males in Strasbourg had higher activity rates and lower unemploy- 
ment rates compared to those in Amsterdam. Once again looking after children is a 
common activity among the female respondents (also in the comparison group), 
although more so in Amsterdam than in Strasbourg. 

The insights from the in-depth interviews do not provide much explanation for 
these trends. What is clear from the qualitative interviews is that most graduates of 
vocational training in Amsterdam found jobs that were related to their study and that 
matched their skills. In Strasbourg, most of the same group did low-skilled jobs, 
despite having post-secondary vocational qualifications. The higher unemployment 
rates in Amsterdam could be due to the fact that it may be (“more”) difficult for 
second-generation males and females in Amsterdam to find employment in the area 
of their studies, compared to the second generation in Strasbourg, whom often had 
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Fig. 4.2 Activity after school among vocational diploma holders. (Source: TIES Survey 2008) 


to resort to unskilled jobs. The Dutch vocational training system provides school- 
based training supplemented by extended periods of internship that enable young 
people to gain occupation-specific skills. This internship experience marks the main 
difference between the settings with regard to youth transitions. Students in 
Amsterdam develop an understanding of the tasks they will perform in the work- 
place and the skills required by their jobs during their internships. Failure to find a 
good internship, where they can learn relevant skills, may form an obstacle to find- 
ing a job later on. My interviewees in Amsterdam often voiced concerns about find- 
ing appropriate internships as this could impact on their future employment 
prospects, a concern which was absent in Strasbourg. 


Post-secondary Vocational Education Graduates in Amsterdam 


Most vocational track respondents whom I interviewed in Amsterdam had trained 
for jobs in the service sector, such as banking and insurance, administration, IT or 
business. Hardly any of their parents were able to provide assistance or social capi- 
tal in these sectors. As a result, most of them had to rely on the forms of capital, 
especially job-related information and social capital that they accrued through their 
internships and student jobs. Their internship experiences also provided them with 
information that sometimes led them to modify their occupational pathways. For 
example, Kuzey chose to study accounting and management at a post-secondary 
vocational training college (MBO), but after his internship, decided that he didn’t 
want to spend the rest of his life making calculations on a computer. As a result, he 
switched to training as a security guard, as this allowed him to work outdoors with 
more flexible working conditions. He entered the labour market straight after com- 
pleting his course. 
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Giilden (aged 25 at the time of the interview) is the seventh child of an immigrant 
family from Turkey living in Amsterdam. Her profile shows how a lack of resources 
at home can be compensated for by vocational training (educational capital) and 
internship experience (cultural and social capital significant for attaining a job). The 
youngest in the family, she was the only sibling born in the Netherlands. Her father 
had retired from his manufacturing job and her mother had never been employed. 
Neither spoke good Dutch. Giilden was advised to choose the vocational track, and 
pursued senior secondary vocational training in banking and insurance, taking two 
6-month internships. Through her studies and internship, she developed both social 
and cultural capital that were relevant to her future occupation. She built job-related 
skills, while also learning about time management, relations with colleagues and 
managing an agenda, skills that she had not come into contact with prior to her 
internship. In terms of social capital, her second employer, a corporate bank, offered 
her a job as a bank clerk while she was still studying. Two weeks after graduation, 
she started working there full-time. Although Giilden worked at the bank for 4 years 
she was never offered a permanent contract. When the economic crisis hit, she was 
made redundant, together with hundreds of other (low-ranking) employees. Before 
she left, her bank recommended her to a corporate Turkish Bank based in Amsterdam. 
She has now been employed there for over 2 years. She was even happier with her 
second job, as she gained new skills and had a higher position as her knowledge of 
the Turkish language and culture were crucial resources. Moreover her knowledge 
of the Dutch system and language were also significant forms of capital since most 
employees in the bank were recent Turkish migrants, who did not speak Dutch and 
were not familiar with the Netherlands. At the time of the interview, she still did not 
have a permanent contract, but was optimistic about getting one. Gülden was the 
highest-qualified person in her family, as her older brothers and sisters had little 
education. She never considered prolonging her studies into higher education. 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think about labour market opportunities in the Netherlands? 

GULDEN: Let me tell you this. I studied MBO, but I can find a job much more easily than 

an HBO graduate. Really! Because [HBO graduates] are more expensive. Employers 

have to pay them more to do the same job. That’s why MBO graduates can find a job 

more quickly. 
During this period, Giilden married another first-generation migrant from her par- 
ents’ hometown in Turkey. He had left university without a diploma and is dissatis- 
fied with the opportunities available to him in Amsterdam. The couple were still 
living with Giilden’s family, waiting for social housing and her husband was work- 
ing through contacts provided by her family. For Giilden, marriage simply accom- 
panied her pathway rather than creating an alternative or a way out but her marriage 
decision was also comparable to rest of the women in my sample. 

Most of male and female respondents in the vocational track married young and 
chose partners from the Turkish community, who were either from the first or 
second generation. Marriage emerged as a transition pathway while they were 
mostly following institutionally informed transitions from education to work. 

The interviews with vocational students in Amsterdam underlined the impor- 
tance of the internship experience in which they acknowledged the importance of 
vocational skills in facilitating their transitions. The majority of respondents from 
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the vocational track in Amsterdam found jobs that were related to their studies and 
many through their internships or contacts they made during their internships. By 
contrast, there were no instances of this among my respondents from post-secondary 
vocational education in Strasbourg. 


Post-secondary Vocational Education Graduates in Strasbourg 


Vocational educational in France is less occupational-skill-specific than in the 
Netherlands (Powell et al. 2009). Yet, the skills required for jobs are usually gained 
in the work place and, therefore there is not a clear link between educational creden- 
tials and occupation (Hannan et al. 1997). In France, most respondents with voca- 
tional diplomas found that their qualifications did not pave the way to suitable 
employment and, instead, they ended up in a range of low-skilled jobs. This is per- 
haps partly due to the increase in educational credentialism in France, which places 
great emphasis on encouraging young people to get a BAC, which means that voca- 
tional qualifications have become devalued (Duru-Bellat and Kieffer 2008). Many 
of the respondents said that the CAP/BEP vocational diplomas had become increas- 
ingly redundant over the past 10 years. This change was also voiced by older and 
younger respondents; older respondents saying when they graduated BEP/CAP 
diplomas counted more compared to younger respondents claiming the opposite. 

Most male vocational students in Strasbourg had learned manual trades, such as 
auto mechanics, maintenance work, plumbing and technical repairs, while the 
females studied accountancy or administration, and one even studied sewing. When 
they entered the labour market, most male respondents started working on assembly 
lines, construction sites or as vendors in the market place. These were the kind of 
jobs that they could easily access via family members or by registering at employ- 
ment agencies (interim). In contrast, those who left school with a baccalauréat 
worked in stores as sales assistants, bus drivers or did other jobs, mostly in the ser- 
vice sector. Many male respondents did not consider further training as a viable 
option as they wanted to start working and earning an income as soon as possible. 
These students had started working in family businesses, such as market stalls, 
bazaars or construction sites. 

The case of Selahattin exemplifies the financial pressures felt by most male 
descendants of migrants that prompted them to leave education as soon as they 
learned a trade in a vocational programme (even though they did not use this trade 
in the labour market). He is the youngest child of a migrant family from Turkey, the 
only member of the family born in France, his other siblings had low-skilled jobs. 
Obtaining his BEP diploma in plumbing made him the highest qualified person in 
his family. Even though Selahattin’s grades were above average, he never consid- 
ered higher education as he wanted to earn an income, get his driving license, buy a 
car and become financially independent. He therefore left education after gaining 
his vocational diploma (BEP). Yet despite having a vocational diploma (“trade”) 
Selahattin did not find work as a plumber, but became a street vendor in a market 
stall, together with his brother. After 4 years in the market, he concluded that street 
stalls were no longer sufficiently profitable, so they closed their stall and Selahattin 
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started working on assembly lines. He found jobs through employment agencies 
(interim), and changed employment constantly, never receiving a permanent con- 
tract. Some time before our interview he was injured at work and had to have an 
operation on his spine, which was followed by a year of sick leave. He was planning 
on returning to work in the factory. His ambition was to acquire a stable labour mar- 
ket position, get married and start a family. Selahattin was 29 at the time of the 
interview, and had been working since he left school at age 17. Having a vocational 
diploma had clearly done little to help Selahattin find a job related to his course or 
secure a stable position on the labour market. Instead he moved from one physically 
demanding job to the other. His case was very similar to my other Turkish respondents 
from Strasbourg with the same level of qualifications who had found employment but 
never achieved stable careers that were related to their vocational diplomas. 


Post-secondary Academic Education Graduates 


One striking difference between Amsterdam and Strasbourg is that some of my 
interviewees in Strasbourg left school after receiving an academic tertiary (bacca- 
lauréat). Whereas in Amsterdam such pathways are extremely rare. This was also 
evident in the TIES survey which showed that dropout rates were much lower 
among academic and general track pupils in Amsterdam than in Strasbourg. 
According to Table 4.1, 21% of the respondents with Turkish immigrant parents and 
22% of the respondents with French parents left education with a bac diploma. In 
contrast Table 4.2 shows that 5% of the descendants of Turkish migrants and 8% of 
the comparison group left education after academic upper secondary education 
(HAVO/VWO). 

Hence in this section I will provide a case study from Strasbourg with the aim to 
exemplify the profiles dropping out of baccalauréat. Although an academic diploma 
was clearly more prestigious than a vocational qualification such as BEP/CAP, my 
interviewees in France disputed the advantages provided by a baccalauréat, saying that 
a baccalauréat “means nothing by itself’, as it only provided evidence of a high level 
of general education but had no professional orientation. However having a baccalau- 
réat did not motivate them to pursue higher education: partly because they were not 
convinced that a higher education diploma would really guarantee competitive advan- 
tage in the labour market and partly because many of them felt under pressure to earn 
a living and felt unwilling or unable to postpone their labour market entry for 4 years. 

Engin, from Strasbourg, left education with a bac tech. His mother had come to 
Strasbourg at the age of 12, and received some language training. She spoke good 
French and worked in the European Parliament as a cleaner. His father joined her 
after their marriage and worked as a butcher. The family lived in the suburbs of 
Strasbourg, where the schools had a bad reputation so Engin’s parents sent him to a 
private school outside the neighbourhood. Yet after getting his technical baccalau- 
réat diploma, Engin did not want to go to university, arguing that it would not give 
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him any occupational skills or experience relevant to the labour market. Instead, he 
tried to enrol in a tertiary vocational school which offers long periods of internship 
experience (BTS en alternance). 

ENGIN: I have never wanted to go to university because you can’t gain any experience 
there. Then there is BTS. There is one public one. I didn’t want that either because there 
you only go to school. Again, you don’t work, you don’t make money or gain any expe- 
rience. I needed to make money, you know and I also wanted to work and gain some 
experience. That’s why I tried BTS en alternance. I sent my CV to nearly 100 employ- 
ers; people we know, acquaintances, family, friends. I also looked on the Internet; [I 
found] nothing. Then I looked for a job and started working at Zara. 

Unlike university or other forms of vocational tertiary training, BTS en alternance 
combines 2 days of in-school training with 3 days of working for an employer. In 
many ways it is similar to the dual study programmes in Amsterdam (which are 
available both in post-secondary vocational training and in the tertiary vocational 
track). Most students who access this training develop relevant job experience that 
is related to their studies and end up getting offered a job with the same employer, 
thereby experiencing a smooth labour market entry. However, this new form of BTS 
is highly selective. Students need to find an employer who will finance their studies 
in return for a lower wage, equivalent to the official minimum income (Smig). Engin 
tried hard to access one but did not succeed. At the time of the interview, his plan 
was to save money and start his own business. 

In Strasbourg, uncertainty about the usefulness of tertiary education diplomas 
and pressure to earn an income (especially among males) contributed to young peo- 
ple’s decisions to drop out of education after academic post-secondary education. 
There were no instances of this among my respondents in Amsterdam, where 
respondents were reassured about the returns of higher education as we will see 
below. 


Higher Education Graduates 


When we look at activity levels of those who left education with a higher education 
diploma; we see higher unemployment rates among descendants of migrants from 
Turkey than among the comparison group, especially in Amsterdam. General statis- 
tics show that, since 2003, second generation migrants in the Netherlands with 
higher vocational training suffered higher unemployment rates than their Dutch 
peers (Hoger Onderwijs Bureau 2015) (Fig. 4.3). 

In the coming sections, I will concentrate on the qualitative interviews with 
respondents who been through higher education. These interviews help explain the 
mechanisms behind the transition processes of highly-educated descendants of 
migrants. The respondents’ profiles are utilized to show that prolonging one’s edu- 
cational trajectory into higher education is not a straightforward activity, but one 
that requires both resources and support from one’s family and significant others. 
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Fig. 4.3 Activity after school among higher education diploma holders. (Source: TIES Survey 
2008) 


Some institutional structures facilitate the prolongation process; the efforts required 
to extend one’s schooling into tertiary education is not the same for academic and 
vocational track students and there were differences between Amsterdam and 
Strasbourg. Furthermore, providing detailed transition experiences of well-educated 
descendants of migrants, helps to shed a light on the reasons for the high unemploy- 
ment rates observed within the group. 


Academic Track Students’ Experiences of Higher Education and Beyond: 
Prolongation Practice 


When accessing higher education, academic track pupils in Amsterdam experienced 
a rather smooth decision-making process. Through early stratification, most respon- 
dents had been prepared and conditioned to enter their assigned higher education 
track without further consideration (HAVO students go to HBO and VWO students 
go to University) and they were confident about the returns of higher education. 
However, as discussed in the previous section, the lack of transparency regarding 
the benefits of higher education in France meant that accessing higher education 
was not so straightforward for some academic track students in Strasbourg. 
Nevertheless, a considerable number of baccalauréat holders did go onto universi- 
ties or higher vocational institutions. 

In order to prolong their transition young people depend on support provided by 
their families. As discussed in Chap. 1, parents who had arrived earlier in the host 
countries and had been able to develop language skills and cultural capital concern- 
ing the education system were better placed to be supportive of their children’s 
schooling. 
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Bulut from Amsterdam and Zeynep from Strasbourg relied on the support pro- 
vided by their families to extend their educational careers. After graduating from 
vocational college (HBO) with a degree in business administration, Bulut did a 
2-year MA degree in finance. She received full support from her parents, who not 
only covered the cost of her studies but also provided an ideal working environment, 
in which she had her own room and meals were organized according to her study 
schedule. Both of Bulut’s parents had arrived in the Netherlands at the age of 12 and 
attended Dutch schools. Aware of increasing credentialism, they used all the means 
at their disposal to support Bulut. After acquiring her HBO degree, Bulut enrolled 
in a university. First she had to do a pre-Masters year and take additional courses in 
philosophy, maths and English. English was the most difficult subject for her, and 
she had to pay for private classes. In the end, she successfully completed the pro- 
gramme and acquired her MA degree. 

One feature that emerges from Bulut’s biography is that attending higher educa- 
tion allowed her to enlarge her circle of friends and social contacts. Her internship 
experiences, in particular, gave her the opportunity to develop social capital that was 
crucial for her (future) youth transitions. Throughout the interview she emphasized 
that she had also benefited greatly from her internship experience during her HBO 
and her interactions with her classmates. During her vocational degree course, Bulut 
did an internship with a prestigious Dutch private bank, a position she gained 
through a ‘well-off’ classmate whose father was a well-respected dentist. She later 
obtained a part-time position at ABN-AMRO during her MA studies, and thinks that 
her previous internship experience was instrumental in this: 

INTERVIEWER: What do you think about your work experience as a student? 

BULUT: I think where you work as a student or where you do your internship matters a lot. 

I think I got this job at ABN because I had worked at the private bank. Because once, the 

head of the department came to visit the workers there, and he almost never talks to the 

students. He approached me and said “Hey you were the girl who did an internship at 

that private bank?” I remember it well, because it is very difficult to get into that place. 
After graduation, Bulut wanted to take a break for a couple of months before look- 
ing for a job, as she was tired of studying hard and wanted to organize her engage- 
ment party. Her fiancée was a descendant of Turkish migrants who was born and 
raised in Amsterdam and worked as a police officer. Just after the summer, Bulut 
was approached by a head hunter, who arranged a temporary post for her in the 
finance department of a corporate firm located close to Amsterdam. She took this 
opportunity to build work experience, commuting 2 h every day. Six months later, 
both Bulut and the company were pleased with her performance, and she was 
offered a position in one of their branches in Amsterdam. After 2 years, she was 
offered a permanent contract, which she happily accepted. In the meantime she had 
also got married and at the time of the second interview she and her husband were 
considering buying an apartment. 

In Strasbourg, Zeynep studied IT management at tertiary vocational school 
(BTS). Her subject choice had been totally by chance: she decided to try IT because 
this was the only training which still had space for a new student. She enjoyed the 
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course and pursued it further. In contrast to Bulut, Zeynep only had very short 
internship periods, but they still proved useful for her future transition. Zeynep’s 
father had come to France at a young age, attending school there and developing 
language skills and cultural capital. He advised Zeynep to go to university rather 
than entering the labour market. He provided full emotional and financial support 
for her to access a license professional and Zeynep successfully completed her 
bachelor’s degree course. After graduation, she spent 6 months looking for a job 
before eventually finding a post in the public sector at one of her former internships. 
At the time of the interview, she had been working there for over a year. Recently 
she had been given a permanent position (embouché). 

Both Zeynep and Bulut had parents who arrived in the Netherlands and France 
around the age of 12 and received education in the host countries. Both sets of par- 
ents had language capital and information capital about the education system and 
how the labour market functions. Furthermore, while pursuing the tertiary voca- 
tional track, both Zeynep and Bulut were able to conduct internships and develop 
their own cultural and social capital that facilitated smooth labour market transi- 
tions. Bulut’s work experience was much more substantial than Zeynep’s, and hence 
her income and contract were also quite prestigious. However, even Zeynep’s mea- 
gre internship experience proved to be very useful in establishing contacts. 

It is also very important to note that all the female respondents in this category 
expressed a wish to get married, but postponed doing so until they had finished their 
studies and found employment, in contrast to other respondents who dropped out of 
education without a degree or gave up on their labour market prospects. 


Vocational Track Students’ Experiences of Higher Education and Beyond: 
Prolongation Practice 


While for academic students, like Zeynep and Bulut, the decision to pursue higher 
education was more or less a given, this decision was less straightforward for voca- 
tional students, who had to follow a longer trajectory to access higher education. In 
Amsterdam, prolonging one’s education into tertiary education also carries the risk 
of having to repay the conditional student loan in the event of failure to graduate. 
This discourages many young people from low income families. Once in possession 
of a vocational degree, these young people were not only worried about the expense 
or time involved in studying, but also about missing out on earnings by not entering 
the labour market (Giroux 1983). In order to prolong their education for another 
4 years, they needed various support mechanisms and opportunity structures. 

As discussed in the previous section, parental support was even more pivotal for 
vocational track students. Although their parents were unable to provide practical 
assistance or give advice on educational choices, they could create the right environ- 
ment for further study by giving their children emotional or financial support and 
alleviating their economic concerns about delaying full-time employment that 
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would otherwise have formed a solid barrier for them. Serkan’s parents exemplified 
such support, enabling him to extend his studies into tertiary vocational education. 
Serkan’s mother had arrived in the Netherlands at the age of 12, attended vocational 
school, and become fluent in Dutch. Serkan’s father was from his maternal grand- 
parents’ village, and together the couple started their own successful dry-cleaning 
business. Serkan’s parents had always been very supportive of their children. 
Serkan’s older brother didn’t want to extend his studies: after his vocational degree, 
he started working in the family business, opening his own branch. Serkan obtained 
an MBO degree in sports and physical education. His dream was to become a pro- 
fessional football player. He said that his mother would come to all his games and 
he always felt he had his parents’ backing in all his decisions. However, after a few 
unfortunate high-risk injuries followed by serious operations, Serkan concluded 
that there was no future for him in professional football. Then he made a substantial 
change and decided to attend tertiary vocational education (HBO) in business 
economics. 

SERKAN: I went through two serious operations on my knee. Then I decided that I didn’t 
have a future in football. School is more important for me. You develop yourself and 
meet different people. When you tell people you are studying at an HBO, they look at 
you differently. You know, with more respect. I decided to do HBO in business econom- 
ics. It’s more prestigious, you know; when you get a job they give you a car and so on. 
It’s cool. 

Serkan not only attributed employment value to tertiary education (Lehmann 2009), 
but also praised the status and prestige that a higher education diploma brought with 
it. He already planned on pursuing his studies into university, which is even more 
reputable. His efforts were welcomed by his parents. Serkan emphasized that he had 
a part-time job as a gym instructor and paid for his own study costs. However, he 
also mentioned that his father was ready to pay for anything as long as he was will- 
ing to study. Even though his parents could not help Serkan with his course or stud- 
ies, they still created a supportive environment for him. 

Not all the students in Amsterdam who accessed higher education training man- 
aged to complete their studies or felt supported to the same extent. Financial support 
from one’s family was a crucial dynamic in Amsterdam, as the obligation to repay 
the student loan if one dropped out of tertiary vocational education was a major 
deterrent. The risk of failure was exacerbated by the fear of incurring a debt after 
one had delayed full-time employment. These obstacles mean that vocational track 
students need to have dedication, a clear goal and be resilient. In Amsterdam, Emre 
was among the students who experienced cyclical periods of employment, training 
and unemployment. He had already embarked on three different HBO courses, but 
hadn’t completed any of them. He had an MBO diploma in trading and sales, but 
didn’t enjoy working in that field. He said that, during his internships, he had not 
worked in the area of his studies, but had counted his work in a supermarket as 
internships. Consequently, he had no idea of what awaited him on the labour mar- 
ket. As a result, he ended up working mostly in low-skilled jobs at the airport or in 
supermarkets, or trying new training courses. 
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In Strasbourg, financial obligations and lack of parental support made it particu- 
larly difficult for students to access higher education as combining work and study 
was not a feasible option. Behzat’s case was discussed in the previous chapter. After 
attaining his vocational degree, he first went to the professional lyceum and then 
accessed vocational tertiary education. Being forced to work while studying led him 
to drop out. Behzat’s father had arrived in Strasbourg as a guest worker. He had little 
education and worked in factories until his retirement. Behzat was the family’s 
youngest child, and his parents were already retired by the time he went to school. 
His father was not very supportive of his decision to undertake further study. On the 
contrary, Behzat felt that he was expected to start working full time as soon as pos- 
sible, but as he wanted to study further, he decided to take a part-time job. This 
became too demanding and eventually he dropped out of school and started doing 
factory work full-time. During the interview, Behzat was quite regretful and angry 
about dropping out because after quitting BTS, he had managed to find a job through 
his internship, even though he did not have a BTS diploma. Despite having a perma- 
nent contract, Behzat was afraid that if the factory closed down he would not be able 
to find another job at BTS level. 

Another important factor that affected whether or not respondents accessed 
higher education was taking a risk-averse strategy, as is illustrated by Sebnem’s 
story. Previous studies have examined risk averse behaviour regarding higher edu- 
cation, especially among female descendants of immigrants from Turkey (Pasztor 
2009). However, this type of risk aversion was different from the ones applied in 
most studies (Van De Werfhorst and Hofstede 2007); my respondents were not 
avoiding downward mobility as they had already achieved upward social mobility 
compared to their parents. However, they took a guaranteed or instrumental 
approach. Most respondents chose easier pathways to avoid the risk of failure, and 
considered it easier to ‘fall back on’ a vocational degree in the event of failure. 
Sebnem had immigrant parents with a low education level. After school, she decided 
to attend a vocational college, despite her above average grades, as she preferred to 
start work rather than go to university and thought that a vocational degree would be 
sufficient. Her experience in vocational training was rewarding, and, together with 
her best friend, who was from a similar background, she was advised by her teach- 
ers to attend professional lyceum. Working with her peer proved to be a successful 
strategy for Sebnem, as it is for many other children of immigrants (Crul 1999, 
2000). Once they graduated from professional lyceum, they both decided to attend 
university. Sebnem was determined to stay low profile so chose a subject (sociol- 
ogy), which was accessible but also easy to succeed at. 

At university, Sebnem met her husband. A law student, he was also the child of 
Turkish immigrants. They decided to get married in their second year and Sebnem 
moved in with her husband’s mother. She started working part time in childcare 
centres alongside her studies in order to contribute to the family income. One year 
later, she had her first child. She mentioned that living with her husband’s mother 
had been very helpful, as her mother-in-law would take care of the child and do 
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most of the household tasks. Sebnem managed to get her bachelor degree with a 
2-year delay, together with additional training in child care (formation). Hence she 
managed to study, work and start a family, all at the same time. She accumulated 
significant experience in the education sector, and found a job in a mixed school as 
a manager dealing with parents and children with a migrant background. Sebnem 
mentions that she never had high ambitions about higher education, but had just 
made sure that she obtained all the diplomas as she climbed the ladder. Sebnem’s 
case is not only an example of an extended educational career, but also shows the 
complexities of today’s transitions. She managed to combine her studies with work, 
marriage and child rearing. 

However, in doing so, she relied heavily on family support. These resources are 
reminiscent of the forms of gendered capital discovered by Skeggs (2004a) among 
working-class mothers. Many mothers’ altruistic behaviour has facilitated a success- 
ful transition for the female descendants of immigrants. This is a distinct form of 
family support, whereby parents provide assistance in dealing with the difficulties of 
married life, domestic responsibilities and combining work with studies. Thus mar- 
riage continues to be a valid cohabitation practice for native-born descendants of 
immigrants from Turkey, and is not necessarily an alternative to working or educa- 
tion if the extended family is willing and able to facilitate distinct combinations of 
all these activities. 


4.4 Conclusion: Gendered Pathways and the Role of Family 
Support 


Previous studies have argued that, in today’s societies, youth transitions are becom- 
ing more extended, fragmented and complex. In this chapter, I illustrate the strug- 
gles of the native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey in Amsterdam and 
Strasbourg during their transition from school to various forms of adulthood. In 
doing so I have tried to show that the prolonged nature of transitions, whose new- 
ness is also debated (see Coté and Bynner 2008) cannot be taken for granted and 
that young people face financial pressures and structures that either impede or 
enhance the opportunities available to them during their transition pathways. 

The study’s comparative design uncovers structural similarities and differences 
between Amsterdam and Strasbourg. First of all, young people’s capacity to con- 
tinue their studies into higher education was strongly influenced by their initial 
tracking: academic track students were more likely to extend their studies into ter- 
tiary education in both cities. However the perceived value of (higher education) 
qualifications were pivotal in working class youths’ educational decisions (Lehmann 
2007). Confirming Lehmann’s argument, my interviewees’ decisions to enter higher 
education were informed by their perceptions of whether the benefits of higher 
educational degrees would outweigh the cost of delaying entry to the labour market, 
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by up to 4 years. In Amsterdam the decision to continue on to tertiary education was 
more straightforward than in Strasbourg, where doubts about the value of additional 
qualifications often caused students avoid such a course of action. This led many of 
my interviewees in France to drop out of education after receiving their lyceum 
diploma. This finding is backed up by quantitative data from the TIES survey (date) 
which shows that 21% of descendants of migrants in Strasbourg left education with 
a lyceum diploma, compared to 5% in Amsterdam (See Tables 4.1 and 4.2). This 
emphasizes the educational decisions of people with very similar resources and 
backgrounds are strongly conditioned by structural features, which have a profound 
effect on these people’s transition pathways and outcomes. 

In both settings parental support was critical in assisting transition decisions. All 
of the respondents of this study in both settings originated from lower-class fami- 
lies. None of the parents were able to provide instrumental support such as advising 
on educational decisions or career choice or helping with course work (Rezai et al. 
2015). Nevertheless parental support mechanisms (Jones 2009) were crucial, even 
when they do not take the form of middle-class knowledge of how the educational 
and employment systems work (or possessing social capital within them). Economic 
capital was especially crucial in creating a comfort zone that allowed young people 
to extend their studies without worrying about earning an income. Emotional capital 
and practical help from parents in sharing daily responsibilities also helped respon- 
dents achieve a complex transition. Skeggs (2004b) has highlighted the importance 
of the forms of capital possessed by working-class mothers, which do not, in 
Bourdieu’s terms have an exchange value. Reay (2004) also refers to this as emo- 
tional capital and show that it and can still provide great advantage. The arguments 
of Skeggs (2004b) and Reay (2004) were confirmed by my data; immigrant parents 
are able to provide emotional capital, which can prove very effective. In fact lack of 
such support made it virtually impossible for descendants of migrants to prolong 
their transitions successfully. 

The lack of instrumental support or absence of social capital provided by parents 
increased the importance of another institutional structure: internship and education- 
related work experiences. Unable to access crucial work contacts through their par- 
ents, descendants of migrants relied heavily on the contacts and skills built during 
their internships. A successful internship experience led to both the development of 
competences and cultural capital about employment practices, and also generated 
social capital, which was vital in accessing jobs. This was more the case in 
Amsterdam than in Strasbourg since vocational and tertiary vocational education in 
the Netherlands require extended internship periods. However this also implied that 
a lack of such internship experience had more negative consequences for young 
people in Amsterdam. In Amsterdam, vocational track students who were not able to 
benefit from an instrumental internship experience—or, even worse, who dropped 
out of the vocational track without a diploma—had limited options such as low- 
skilled service jobs or labour-intensive employment, as we have seen with the pro- 
files of early school leavers. While some of these young people repeatedly became 
unemployed, others built cultural capital through their work experience, establishing 
weak ties to find their way back into career tracks. In France, the lack of internship 
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experience among vocational students did not result in much deviation: respondents 
with or without a vocational diploma ended up in low-skilled employment in manu- 
facturing or the service sector. Young people working in these jobs worked under 
demanding conditions, relied heavily on employment agencies which contracted 
them to temporary arrangements, eventually making it difficult to achieve stability. 

For academic track students in both settings, employment practices in the area of 
their studies proved to be instrumental in developing different forms of capital, 
especially social capital. In fact, highly-educated respondents almost exclusively 
relied on the social capital that they had developed themselves throughout their 
studies or internships or work experience. This could provide an explanation for the 
high unemployment rates among higher education graduates in Amsterdam (Hoger 
Onderwijs Bureau 2015). A lack of relevant internship experience where they can 
build resources leaves descendants of migrants without assistance in their transi- 
tions to work. 

Finally, another interesting finding from this detailed study of transitions is mar- 
riage as an alternative transition pathway, especially voiced and applied among 
female respondents. The prevalence of marriage at an early age among descendants 
of migrants existed in parallel to other transition practices and added to the com- 
plexity of the picture. Marriage continues to be the most acceptable and common 
form of cohabitation and child-rearing for both the male and female native-born 
descendants of immigrants from Turkey in Europe (Milewski and Hamel 2010). 
However marriage as a transition pathway has been widely ignored in transition 
studies, due to changing practices among the general population (Willoughby et al. 
2015). Yet, especially for female descendants of migrants who fail at school or 
despair of finding a job, marriage provided an alternative transition pathway. This 
adds to the complexity of their transitions as some manage to combine marriage and 
children with school and part-time work with the help of parents or extended family. 
As a result this chapter did document prolonged and complex youth transitions 
among Turkish descendants of immigrants yet the conditions and consequences of 
this complexity and prolongation varied across institutional settings and depended 
heavily on the resources of young people circumscribed by the individuals’ social 
class, gender and ethnicity. 
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Chapter 5 A 
A Typology of Transition Trajectories ges 


5.1 Introduction 


There is an ongoing debate among youth sociologists on whether transition pro- 
cesses still take the form of traditional sequences or diverge from conventional pat- 
terns. Traditional transitions are generally described as smooth processes that follow 
institutionally predictable, linear pathways from school to work (Evans and Heinz 
1994). Young people may, however, diverge from linear trajectories by experiencing 
periods of unemployment, shifting between different employment statuses or by 
changing direction, contrary to expectations created by their previous trajectory. 
The discussion centres on whether shifting transitions are caused by a desire to try 
alternative pathways or if structural conditions are forcing young people into pre- 
carious situations. 

So far I have pursued a retrospective approach to understanding youth transi- 
tions, showing that transitions are to some extent pre-conditioned by educational 
stratification, whereby young people develop distinct compositions and volumes of 
capital in distinct institutional settings and are exposed to different structures. Their 
transitions may be further shaped by early exposure to the labour market through 
various combinations of work and study. The previous chapter introduced the idea 
of social trajectories, during which young people develop different forms and vol- 
umes of capital required for their transitions. The comparative analysis showed dif- 
ferences between the settings: in Amsterdam, young people who were able to 
develop different forms of capital during their vocational or academic tracks could 
utilize these resources during their transitions, while, in Strasbourg, youngsters 
unable to develop such resources had to resort to low-skilled jobs, even if they had 
a diploma. 

I will now go one step further by studying how the trajectories of native-born 
descendants of immigrants from Turkey developed after they left education. The 
most common way to study school-to-work transitions is by looking at the time it 
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takes to find one’s first job. The analysis of the TIES Survey by Lessard-Phillips 
et al. (2012) revealed that in Strasbourg it took native-born descendants of immi- 
grants from Turkey 3.56 mean months to find their first job while the comparison 
group took 3.38 months. The figures for Amsterdam were 2.10 mean months for the 
descendants of Turkish immigrants versus 1.70 for the comparison group. This is a 
very short time span in both cases and does not provide much variance when analyz- 
ing the time taken to start one’s first job. I therefore focused on how the respon- 
dents’ transitions had developed up until the time of the TIES Survey and the 
qualitative interviews, taking into account each respondent’s entire (job) trajectory. 
Using both the TIES Survey and the qualitative interviews, I developed a typology 
for how the respondents’ transitions developed during periods of activity and inac- 
tivity. Before I go into the findings in more detail, I will present typologies from the 
previous literature that informed the development of my typology. 


5.2 Transition Typologies in Previous Studies 


A few significant studies contain typologies of transition patterns that seek to 
explain the changing nature of youth transitions today. In the YOYO project, a com- 
parative study of youth policy and participation in nine European countries, Plug 
and du-Bois Reymond (2003) created transition types based on the “complexity” of 
the transition pattern and the “length and direction of the transition period” (p. 108). 
YOYO research used qualitative data collected from young people who had signed 
up with youth centres, which offer assistance to young people to get their transitions 
back on track. Using biographical interviews, the researchers came up with six 
types: the first type is “smooth” transitions, in which young people made a smooth 
transition into the labour market following the institutional logic, while in “stag- 
nant’, “downward” and “institutionally repaired” transitions, they experienced 
unemployment, instability and even social exclusion (in the case of stagnant transi- 
tions). The authors also acknowledge a positive type of “alternative” transition 
whereby young people achieve upward mobility despite circumventing institutional 
logic, by applying active choices and strategies. Du-Bois Reymond had already 
described such young people as “trendsetters”, (du Bois-Reymond 1998) who “aim 
to incorporate their personal lifestyles into their working lives” (p. 67). Even though 
the study was carried out in different countries, the authors did not draw any context- 
related conclusions and their conclusions paid little attention to social class and 
gender differences. 

In their study of youth transitions in Bristol (UK), Bradley and Devadason (2008) 
developed a typology for young people’s early labour market careers to determine 
whether youth transitions had become “de-standardized”. This study focused on 
one setting, using a purposeful sampling strategy that took account of social class 
differences, gender and ethnicity. On the basis of qualitative interviews, the authors 
analyzed whether young people were experiencing unstable careers that fluctuated 
between periods of employment, unemployment and inactivity, or whether their 
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career paths simply took a while to stabilize after graduation. Their typology con- 
tains four different types: “stickers”, “shifters”, “settlers” and “switchers”. The first 
type, “stickers”, refers to youngsters who had a specific career objective soon after 
leaving education. Stickers are not stuck in their job, but they settle in a career after 
shifting between a few jobs or statuses. In that sense, stickers are similar to the 
smooth transitions defined in the YOYO study. Bradley and Devadason’s (2008) 
next category are “shifters”; young people who have intermittent periods of employ- 
ment, training, unemployment, part-time jobs and travel and who have not yet set- 
tled into a long-term career or job. Although the authors emphasize that shifters 
might “actively make choices rather than reactively respond to labour market condi- 
tions” (p. 123), being a shifter also has negative connotations as an inability to settle 
down in a career may be due to labour market conditions rather than personal 
choice. Such transitions may be perceived as being similar to the “downward or 
stagnant transitions” in the YOYO study. In order to incorporate the element of 
“choice” or agency in their typologies, the Bristol study proposed two other types: 
“settlers” and “switchers”. Settlers make a conscious decision to settle down in a 
career, sometimes accompanied by starting a family, while switchers may travel, 
return to education or embark on a new occupation. The switcher category is thus 
closest to the description of “alternative” transitions in the YOYO study. Taking 
account of the variance of social class, ethnicity and gender, the researchers found 
that women were more likely than men to be shifters and that married men were 
mostly found in sticker careers, which are more stable and traditional, although this 
did not apply to married women. The authors’ explanation was that women’s “tra- 
ditional pattern of less stable market involvement” was contestably associated with 
having the “freedom to shift” (Bradley and Devadason 2008, p. 124) while acknowl- 
edging that the situation is more complicated for women. They found both highly- 
educated and low-educated respondents in all of the pathways; hence they were not 
able to connect one type to a specific group. Based on the qualitative interviews they 
suggested that young people have somehow internalized today’s labour market inse- 
curities and perceive them as being part and parcel of their everyday reality (Bradley 
and Devadason 2008, p. 133). 

Both studies interpret divergence from traditional or linear trajectories as having 
both negative and positive outcomes. They suggest why some young people experi- 
ence shifts and non-traditional transitions while others don’t, and how transition 
trajectories are configured by both structural settings and individual motivations. 
Although both studies “mentioned” ethnic minorities, they did not draw any conclu- 
sions in this regard due to sampling issues. Bradley and Devadason (2008) showed 
that ethnic minority youth were more represented in shifting careers. In the YOYO 
study, Plug and Du-Bois (2003) developed an additional category called “other” 
transitions in order to categorize cases which were unclear or had not yet developed. 
It was into this category that they placed a group of Roma girls from Portugal, who 
were “difficult to classify” because “they were subject to norms and structures that 
were fundamentally different from the standard model of youth transitions” (p. 121). 
The authors found it difficult to classify these girls’ transitions since they seemed to 
be well-integrated within their “ethnic” community but experienced exclusion from 
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“normal” modern educational and occupational careers as they got married very 
young and then dropped out of education and the labour market. However, in an 
early comparative study, Evans and Heinz (1994) show that, for some young women 
from a working class background in the UK, having a child and settling down was 
an active strategy to transition to adulthood in the face of stagnant careers, 
unemployment, or educational drop-out. Both the differences between countries 
when it comes to shaping transitions and the position of descendants of migrants are 
left unexplored by these prominent typologies. 

Concentrating solely on the descendants of Algerian migrants in Lyon, Santelli 
(2012), pursued a different transition typology, one which was not informed by the 
debates on youth transitions. She concentrated on whether the descendants of 
migrants ended up reproducing their parents’ initial conditions, using categories 
like “stable employed”, “socially excluded”, “insecure moving towards emancipa- 
tion”, “invisible proletarians” and “insecure graduates” (Santelli 2012). She didn’t 
identify any dominant pattern and her sample was almost equally distributed among 
the five categories she had defined. Only two-fifths had achieved stable careers: 
those in stable transitions and the invisible proletariats, who had reproduced their 
fathers’ conditions through clinging on to their jobs. Santelli’s (2012) study is also 
inspiring in that it doesn’t only focus on youngsters who were active in the labour 
market. From this brief look at studies on typologies, we can see that the studies 
conducted so far have either focused on group issues, addressing social class and 
gender differences but excluding those not active on the labour market, or have 
focussed solely on ethnic groups within one setting, without drawing any further 
conclusions about institutional structures. 

Below I have constructed a transition typology for native-born descendants of 
immigrants from Turkey, taking into account both the institutional and social struc- 
tures that shape their transitions both in and out of the labour market. In fact, ideas 
on what constitutes an acceptable transition appear to vary according to an indi- 
vidual’s social milieu, habitus, access to forms of capital, and in particular, the 
structural and institutional settings in which their transitions are situated. In order to 
emphasize the importance of comparative structural differences, this chapter will 
first explore transition patterns in both cities among both the subject and compari- 
son groups in the survey data. In looking at how the respondents’ transitions had 
turned out, I will concentrate only on respondents who had left school and exclude 
those who were still studying. First, I will utilize the TIES data to map different 
labour market trajectories using a technique called latent class analysis. This quan- 
titative method explores clusters in the data set in a descriptive way. The mecha- 
nisms behind these clusters will then be explored on the basis of the qualitative 
interviews. This will highlight the various complex structural and individual factors 
that interact to shape the transitions of native-born descendants of immigrants in 
both cities. 
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5.3 A New Transition Typology 


5.3.1 Choice of Indicators 


To explore the different patterns of transitions in Amsterdam and Strasbourg, the 
TIES survey was analyzed using latent class analysis (LCA). Latent class analysis 
is an exploratory method for creating typologies without imposing an arbitrary 
typology. It categorizes respondents based on similarities of behavioural patterns or 
experiences, depending on their answers to selected categorical variables 
(McCuthcheon 1987; Yang 2006). The main objective is to cluster respondents into 
categories while identifying the variables that make them fit into these categories 
(Hagenaars and McCutcheon 2002). This makes it possible to identify a multidi- 
mensional discrete latent variable from a cross-classification of two or more cate- 
gorical variables. The latent class analysis model is a form of factor analysis that 
uses categorical data. 

I therefore applied LCA to the TIES data in order to derive empirical clusters. 
First, a number of categorical variables were selected that provided detailed infor- 
mation on the respondents’ job histories. This sample was then limited to respon- 
dents who had left education and included both the native-born descendants of 
immigrants from Turkey and the comparison group. Separate analyses were con- 
ducted for currently active and inactive respondents and for respondents in 
Amsterdam and in Strasbourg. 

The same set of variables was selected from the Amsterdam and Strasbourg TIES 
datasets to predict the latent class variables. Based on the literature review, we can 
talk about two main pathways: one follows smooth or traditional transitions, while 
the other shifts between different statuses. Both of these pathways might result from 
either personal motivations or structural conditions. Although the majority of 
respondents in the qualitative interviews emphasized that they wanted to achieve 
stable working arrangements, not all of them were able to do so. Therefore, the 
analysis of active respondents included variables that would inform the typology 
with regard to the stability of their current position. Fenton and Dermott (2006) 
analyzed the number of jobs young people had had since leaving school to explore 
labour market stability, controlling for years of schooling, job characteristics and 
education level to understand the nature of job switching. The analysis in this study 
takes the number of full-time jobs since leaving school, the number of years since 
schooling and the duration of the current employment as proxies for frequency of 
job change. It also includes whether respondents were offered permanent contracts 
or promotions as measures of job stability. Finally, it includes subjective appraisal 
and future plan variables, such as whether respondents were content with how their 
careers had turned out or their plans for the future in order to assess career pathway 
satisfaction. 
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The analysis among inactive respondents includes both job seekers and people 
who were not looking for work. The variables for this group were chosen in an 
attempt to understand the nature of its members’ status and if their unemployment 
was long-term. They include whether the inactive respondents had left school 
5 years ago or longer; whether they had been unemployed for 12 months or longer; 
whether they had been employed previously, and whether they were also occupied 
with household tasks. An additional variable inquired regarding their plans for the 
future is whether they were planning on finding a job, studying or remaining inac- 
tive on the labour market. This variable assessed whether respondents were satisfied 
with their inactive status at the time of the interview and if they had clear-cut plans 
for the future. 

Once these variables were put into the models, latent class analysis classified the 
respondents into different clusters. A model postulating three latent classes fits the 
data adequately for all four analyses (see Table 5.7 in the Appendix). This decision 
was based on both the best model fit statistics (AIC, BIC, and chi square signifi- 
cance levels) and the most sensible and substantive interpretation. Even if we do not 
initially know the actual size and nature of these classes, latent class analysis facili- 
tates the inference of such clustering based on similarities in the responses 
(Hagenaars and Mccutcheon 2002; McCutcheon 1987). Furthermore, the analysis 
enables us to estimate the proportion of cases in each class, each individual’s prob- 
ability of belonging to a certain class, and the most prevalent classes. In the follow- 
ing section, we will elaborate on the results of our modelling. 

Tables 5.1 and 5.2 illustrate the final distribution of clusters in both cities together 
with the prevalence of each class in the sample and the values of the variables esti- 
mating the clusters. The left-hand side lists the categorical variables used to predict 
the latent class variable. Next to each categorical variable are the estimated proba- 
bilities of these conditions occurring, which are conditional on latent class. 
Immediately below the latent classes, we can see the estimated relative size of each 
latent class. 


5.3.2 Active Transition Trajectories 


The analysis was run separately for Amsterdam and Strasbourg, using almost identi- 
cal variables. Interestingly, similar clusters emerged with distinct distributions in 
each city. The most prevalent class of active respondents in Amsterdam is latent 
class two (stable transitions), while in Strasbourg both latent class one (shifting 
transitions) and latent class two (stable transitions) have similar proportions. 


Active Latent Class 1: Early Stable Transitions Most respondents in the “early 
stable” category were still working in their first job and had managed to achieve a 
degree of stability. In Amsterdam, respondents had a higher probability of having 
been out of school for more than 5 years than in Strasbourg. In Amsterdam the mem- 
bers of this latent cluster had a high estimated probability of wanting to continue in 
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Table 5.1 Conditional probabilities estimating transition trajectories for active respondents in 
Amsterdam and Strasbourg 


Amsterdam Strasbourg 


Latent classes—active 


1. Early | 2. 3. 1. Early | 2. 3: 
stable Stable | Shifting | stable | Stable | Shifting 


KA 28% 55.3% | 16.7% |27% 36% |37% 


N 72 142 43 56 75 77 
More than 5 years since leaving 0.42 0.64 =| 0.47 0.08 1.00 | 0.59 
school 


Working in current job for more than | 0.52 0.58 0.39 0.29 1.00 | 0.12 
3 years 


Had other full-time jobs before 0.00 0.88 | 0.85 0.00 0.34 = | 0.73 
current job 

Unemployed for longer than 0.27 0.27 | 0.57 0.25 0.35 | 0.58 
3 months 


Has permanent contract in current job | 0.56 0.61 0.46 0.67 0.93 | 0.51 
Has been promoted in current job 0.39 0.42 | 0.21 0.26 0.38 |0.08 
Feels job matches education level 0.79 0.93 | 0.39 0.73 0.78 = | 0.82 


Feels career turned out worse than 0.26 0.00 0.76 0.29 0.50 0.39 
expected 


Future plans: 
Continue current job 0.41 0.34 =| 0.06 0.32 0.33 | 0.30 


Amsterdam: promotion, better job or | 0.03 0.17 | 0.30 0.32 0.36 =| 0.28 
start own business/Strasbourg: 
promotion or better job 


Amsterdam: work less hours or 0.33 0.33 0.48 0.19 0.06 0.26 
part-time/Strasbourg: start own 

business 

Further training 0.13 0.08 | 0.12 0.17 0.18 | 0.11 
Other 0.10 0.10 0.05 0.00 0.07 0.05 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


their current jobs. The transitions of respondents in this cluster most closely resem- 
ble the “traditional biographies” identified in previous studies (Evans and Heinz 
1994), in which young people follow institutionally designed pathways from school 
to work and then stay in their first job. 


Active Latent Class 2: Stable Transitions Despite having had a few jobs since leav- 
ing school, the respondents in the “stable” cluster had achieved the most stable 
positions. In both settings, they had the highest likelihood of being employed on a 
permanent contract, of having done the same job for more than 3 years and having 
been offered a promotion. The major contrast between the two settings was the sat- 
isfaction rates: while nearly all of the respondents in Amsterdam were satisfied with 
their careers, respondents in Strasbourg had the highest estimated probability of 
being dissatisfied compared to active latent classes | and 3. This finding is hard to 
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Table 5.2 Conditional probabilities estimating transition trajectories of inactive respondents in 
Amsterdam and Strasbourg 


Amsterdam Strasbourg 

Latent classes—inactive 

1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Inactive | Stagnant |In-transition | Inactive | Stagnant | In-transition 
%o 40% 44% 16% 33.3% | 29.7% 37% 
N 30 33 12 28 25 31 
Had a paid job before | 0.87 1.00 0.69 0.40 0.92 0.78 

“More than 5 years 0.73 0.60 0.46 0.49 | 0.95 0.33 

since leaving school 
Unemployed less than | 0.33 0.35 1.00 0.82 0.25 0.75 
12 months 
Homemaker 0.60 0.34 0.00 0.20 0.66 0.00 
Future plans: 
Start working 0.00 1.00 1.00 0.00 0.77 1.00 
Further study 0.53 0.00 0.00 0.6 0.05 0.07 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


interpret solely on the basis of the quantitative research, so it will be explored in 
more detail through the qualitative interviews. This latent class is similar to the 
“stable transitions” defined by Bradley and Devadason (2008) and the “smooth” 
transitions defined by the YOYO study (Walther et al. 2006), whereby young people 
have a few jobs before settling down in one. 


Active Latent Class 3: Shifting Transitions Members of the “shifting” cluster had 
the lowest likelihood of having achieved permanent job contracts. They also had a 
high estimated probability of having left school more than 5 years ago. They had 
also the highest estimated likelihood of being unemployed longer than 3 months in 
both settings. Once more, there was a discrepancy with regard to satisfaction rates 
between the settings, and the qualitative interviews helped to interpret the mecha- 
nisms and motivations behind these shifting transitions. The estimated probability 
of being dissatisfied was higher in Amsterdam than in Strasbourg. This latent class 
resonates with the “shifters” identified by Bradley and Devadason (2008): young 
people who had not been able to pursue a stable pathway in their labour market 
careers. 


5.3.3 Inactive Transition Trajectories 


The inactive respondents were grouped according to the duration of their unemploy- 
ment and plans regarding employment in the future (see Table 5.2). 
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Inactive Latent Class1: Inactive Although the characteristics of the “inactive” 
cluster differ distinctively between the settings, there is one overlapping character- 
istic: respondents in this group, both in Amsterdam and Strasbourg, are not planning 
to work in the near future. In Amsterdam, this group had a high probability of hav- 
ing been out of school for longer than 5 years and unemployed for longer than 
12 months. Respondents from this group in Strasbourg were less likely to have been 
unemployed for longer than 12 months. Members of this cluster in Amsterdam also 
had a higher estimated likelihood of being homemakers than their peers in 
Strasbourg. These inactive respondents most closely resemble what Plug and du 
Bois-Reymond (2006) labelled “unknown/other” transitions, whereby young peo- 
ple left the labour market after getting married. 


Inactive Latent Class 2: Stagnant Members of the “stagnant” cluster had a high 
estimated probability of having been unemployed for longer than 12 months while 
actively seeking work. Young people in this cluster had a high likelihood of having 
worked before. The distinction between the two settings was that the respondents in 
Strasbourg also had a high estimated probability of being homemakers. Previous 
studies have defined stagnation as shifting between unemployment, employment, 
and training without any overall improvement in career stability (Evans and Heinz 
1994; Plug and Bois-Reymond 2006). However, such a judgement cannot be made 
for this cluster on the basis of the quantitative findings alone. These respondents’ 
transitions were termed stagnant due to extended periods of unemployment despite 
their willingness to work. The mechanisms and motivations underlying this will be 
explored through the qualitative profiles. 


Inactive Latent Class 3: In-transition The “in-transition” group was characterized 
by having been out of school for less than 5 years and expressing a willingness to 
work. Hence, their condition is interpreted as being transitory compared to other 
profiles who had a higher likelihood of having been out of school for longer. This 
group also had a higher likelihood of short-term unemployment: the majority had a 
high estimated probability of being unemployed for less than 12 months. This group 
had no probability of being homemakers and all were willing to work. The members 
of this class were either new to the labour market or between jobs at the time of the 
interview. The transitions of this group could just as well be described as “shifting” 
or “stable”, as they may have been just changing jobs to forward their careers. This 
cluster will be better understood by examining the qualitative interviews, which will 
reveal whether they had extended or persistent periods of unemployment. 
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5.3.4 Distributions of the Latent Classes by Immigrant 
Background, Gender, Education Level, Age and Job 
Status 


Tables 5.3 and 5.4 illustrate the estimated number of respondents from both the 
focus and control groups falling under the identified latent classes. They also showed 
that early stable and stable transitions (in total for both groups) were more prevalent 
in Amsterdam than Strasbourg. Tables 5.3 and 5.4 show that, among the active tra- 
jectories, the native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants were more represented 
in shifting transitions both in Amsterdam and Strasbourg, though to varying degrees: 
in Amsterdam, 24% had shifting transitions compared to 13% in the comparison 
group, while, in Strasbourg, these figures were 45% and 27% respectively. 

Tables 5.3 and 5.4 show the distribution of the latent classes by gender. Female 
native-born descendants of immigrants are more likely to have inactive trajectories 
in Amsterdam than in Strasbourg. However, in Amsterdam females active in the 
labour market are more likely to have early stable transitions and less likely to have 
shifting transitions than males, who have the highest incidence of shifting transi- 
tions in Amsterdam (see Table 5.3). 

A covariate which could also be crucial to understanding group differences is 
the distribution of education level across the latent classes. Previous studies have 
highlighted that instability is not limited to less-educated groups but is also increas- 
ingly experienced by those with higher education qualifications (Bradley and 
Devadason 2008; Fenton and Dermott 2006). Table 5.5 illustrates the distribution 


Table 5.3 Distribution of active and inactive latent classes by sample group and gender in 
Amsterdam 


Amsterdam 


Descendants of immigrants 
from Turkey (TR) Comparison group (CG) TR + CG 
Male Female | Total Male Female | Total Total 


Active classes: 


Early stable 25% 36% 30% 29% 25% 27% 28% 
Stable 46% 45% 46% 56% 65% 60% 55% 
Shifting 29% 19% 24% 15% 10% 13% 17% 
Total (N) 100% 100% 100% |100% 100% 100% 100% 


(48) (42) (90) (87) (80) (167) (257) 


Inactive classes: 


Inactive 20% 48% 41% 

Stagnant (60% |36% |42% | 

In-transition 20% 16% 17% 

(unemployed) 

Total (N) 100% 100% 100% |100% 100% 100% 100% 
a5) (44) (59) (4) (12) (16) (75) 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 
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Table 5.4 Distribution of active and inactive latent classes by sample group and gender in 


Strasbourg 
Strasbourg 
Descendants of immigrants 
from Turkey (TR) Comparison group (CG) TR+CG 
Male Female | Total Male Female Total Total 
Active classes: 
Early stable 31% 20% 25% 32% 27% 29% 27% 
Stable 24% 36% 30% 47% 41% 44% 36% 
Shifting 45% 44% 45% 21% 31% 27% 37% 
Total (N) 100% 100% 100% 100% |100% 100% 100% 
(58) (61) (119) (38) (51) (89) (208) 
Inactive classes: 
Inactive 21% 35% 32% 42% 33% 37% 33% 
Stagnant 21% 35% 32% 8% 40% 26% 30% 
In-transition 57% 30% 37% 50% 27% 37% 37% 
(unemployed) 
Total (N) 100% 100% 100% 100% |100% 100% 100% 
(14) (43) (57) (12) (15) (27) (84) 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


Table 5.5 Distribution of education level across the latent classes 


Early 
stable Stable Shifting Inactive Stagnant | In-transition 
Amsterdam 
VMBO 16% 12% 28% 50% 39% 25% 
HAVO/VWO/ 28% 32% 42% 47% 30% 25% 
MBO 
HBO/Uni. 56% 56% 30% 3% 30% 50% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(72) (142) (43) (30) (33) (12) 
Strasbourg 
College 11% 9% 14% 36% 40% 32% 
CAP/BEP 16% 27% 26% 1% 44% 23% 
Bac. Diploma 18% 19% 26% 29% 12% 26% 
BTS/Uni/CPGE 55% 45% 34% 29% 4% 19% 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
(56) (75) (77) (28) (25) (31) 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 


of educational attainment across our latent classes and all respondents. Of those in 
shifting transitions, 30% in Amsterdam and 34% in Strasbourg have tertiary 
degrees. In both settings, the majority of those in stable or early stable transitions 
hold tertiary degrees, while those in inactive and stagnant transitions predomi- 
nantly hold lower qualifications. 
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Another approach is to check the distribution of latent classes across education 
levels. Table 5.8 in Appendix in this chapter shows that the majority of tertiary 
degree holders were in either early stable or stable transitions in both settings. 
However, the distributions were different in each setting; while 84% of tertiary 
degree holders in Amsterdam achieved either stable or early stable transitions, this 
figure was only 51% in Strasbourg. In Amsterdam, the majority of those with a 
vocational diploma achieved early stable or stable transitions (66%), whereas in 
Strasbourg 35% of vocational diploma holders achieved a form of stability. On the 
contrary in Amsterdam those who dropped out of VMBO had the highest rates of 
inactive or stagnant transitions compared to other diploma holders. This descriptive 
comparison confirms our discussion of educational credentials and their returns in 
Amsterdam; those who hold tertiary degrees and vocational degrees have higher 
likelihood showing early stable and stable transitions in Amsterdam compared to 
Strasbourg. When compared by education level, young people with higher degrees 
in Strasbourg had less stable transitions compared to their peers in Amsterdam. 

Finally, the distribution of latent classes across age groups shows that in all age 
groups (18 to 22, 23 to 29, 30+), respondents in Amsterdam were more likely to 
have experienced either early stable or stable transitions; hence gaining stability 
begins at an earlier age and it is almost equally distributed across age group (see 
Table 5.9 in Appendix in this chapter). However, in Strasbourg, none of the respon- 
dents aged between 18 and 22 had stable transitions, although a significant propor- 
tion were found in early stable transitions. Stability was more likely in older age 
groups.! 

I have also checked what kind of jobs the respondents were referring to in these 
typologies. In order to highlight what kind of jobs we are talking about when refer- 
ring to stable or early stable careers among the active profiles, the latent class vari- 
able was cross-tabbed with the ISCO codes.’ Accordingly among the group stable 


'The descriptive trends were also checked with multivariate analysis. Binary logit models were 
used to estimate group membership for each cluster relative to being in other two clusters. The aim 
was to see whether being in one cluster is determined by having immigrant parents, gender, age, 
education level or parents’ education level. A few trends were observed. In the final models, age 
turned out to be the most significant determinant of having a stable career in both Amsterdam and 
in Strasbourg: the likelihood of being in a stable career increased along with age. In Amsterdam 
having a higher education degree (compared to a lower secondary qualification or less) was signifi- 
cantly negatively associated with having a shifter transition rather than an early stable or stable 
transition. Nevertheless due to the small case numbers these models are not presented in the cur- 
rent analysis. An analysis with a larger data set could provide a more robust analysis incorporating 
latent class variables. 


?In social stratification research, job titles and occupational status are considered the primary mea- 
sures of social position (Ganzeboom and Treiman 1996). The ISCO-08 codes are based on the 
skills needed for an occupation and the employment sector. The TIES dataset contains detailed job 
descriptions given by respondents about tasks performed in their current and previous jobs and the 
ISCO codes attached to these jobs. The ISCO codes are not a hierarchical occupational status 
scheme such as EGP codes or ISEI. However, they provide a descriptive tool to illustrate the dif- 
ferent positions the young people had held at work. ISCO-08 categories are managers (chief execu- 
tives, senior officials, administrative/ commercial/ services/ production/ retail managers) excluding 
small shop owners and entrepreneurs, professionals (science, engineering, health, teaching, busi- 
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transitions in Amsterdam, only 5% of native-born descendants of immigrants from 
Turkey worked in managerial positions compared to 15% of the comparison group. 
Of the other descendants of immigrants from Turkey in stable transitions, 24% were 
technicians and associate professionals, 24% were clerical workers, and 20% 
worked in the service sector (including small shop owners and entrepreneurs). In 
Strasbourg, among the native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants, only 7% of 
the early stable transition holders reported having a managerial position, compared 
to 8% of the comparison group. Once more, the largest group of native-born descen- 
dants of immigrants from Turkey with stable transitions were plant and machine 
operators in the manufacturing sector (31%). Among the comparison group, 13% of 
stable transition holders held managerial jobs and 46% were in professional occupa- 
tions. This occupational status scheme illustrates that achieving stability doesn’t 
necessarily mean that young people hold managerial or professional positions. As 
we will see in the qualitative interviews, some respondents were “fixated” in dead- 
end jobs with no opportunity for promotion, whereby some were motivated to leave 
their jobs, while others decided to remain. 

The findings from the quantitative analysis uncovered trends both in relation to 
the contexts and the groups. First of all, the distribution of transition typologies 
varied between the settings. When no distinction was made between the native-born 
descendants of Turkish immigrants and the comparison group, we observed that a 
greater number of active respondents demonstrated shifting transitions in Strasbourg 
(37%) than in Amsterdam (17%). Those with either early stable or stable transitions 
were still the largest group in both settings but were more numerous in Amsterdam 
(83%) than in Strasbourg (63%). Hence respondents from both groups in Amsterdam 
had a higher probability in achieving in stable and early stable careers compared to 
those in Strasbourg. When we look at the comparative distributions across groups, 
we see a higher incidence of shifting careers among the native-born descendants of 
immigrants from Turkey than among the comparison group in both cities, but once 
more, this figure is higher in Strasbourg. Among the inactive profiles, there are more 
native-born descendants of immigrants from Turkey in both settings. With regard to 
gendered distributions, we have seen that female descendants of migrants were 
more likely to have inactive careers compared to male descendants of Turkish, but 
when they were active they were to be found in greater numbers in early stable and 
stable careers (combined) than the males, especially in Amsterdam. In Strasbourg, 


ness, administration, IT and legal, social and cultural professionals), technicians and associate 
professionals (technicians and science engineering, health, teaching, business, administration, IT 
and legal, social and cultural associate professionals), clerical support workers (general, keyboard, 
customer, numerical clerks and other clerical support workers), service and sales workers (per- 
sonal service, sales, care, protective services workers), craft and related trades (builders and related 
trades workers, excluding electricians, metal, machinery and related trades workers, handicraft and 
printing workers, electricians, food processing and garment, craft and related trades workers), 
plant and machine operators and assemblers (machine and plant operators, assemblers, drivers and 
mobile operators), elementary occupations (cleaners and helpers as well as unskilled agricultural 
workers, street workers) (http://www.ilo.org/public/english/bureau/stat/isco/docs/resol08.doc). 
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male and female descendants of migrants were almost equally represented in 
shifting careers among the respondents active in the employment market. 35% of 
the Turkish origin women were in inactive careers, compared to 21% of the men. 
70% of the females had either inactive or stagnant careers in Strasbourg. The distri- 
bution of transition trajectories also varied according to respondents’ educational 
careers. The majority of the stable and smooth transition holders in both Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg possessed tertiary education diplomas. However, a considerable 
number of highly-educated respondents had a shifting status, in line with previous 
findings that shifter careers are not only found among the less educated (Fenton and 
Dermott 2006). Nevertheless, those respondents who dropped out of lower second- 
ary education without a minimum qualification (VMBO or collège certificate) expe- 
rienced the highest rates of inactive or shifting transitions both in Amsterdam and 
Strasbourg. This finding suggests that “shifting transitions” are not desirable “alter- 
natives” but more inevitable outcomes of stagnation. Age also turned out to be a 
significant marker as the likelihood of having a stable career increased with age in 
both cities. The next section will focus on the transition narratives of the respon- 
dents in the qualitative interviews, who were also sampled from the TIES survey. 
This data will help to unravel the mechanisms behind their transition processes and 
flesh out the transition typologies produced by the quantitative analysis. 


5.4 Refining the Transition Typologies: Qualitative Profiles 


Each of the qualitative interviews has been analyzed to explain how it corresponds to 
the typology. Clearly, the qualitative interviews generated deeper insights into 
respondents’ employment trajectories and their subjective evaluations of their expe- 
rience. Respondents explained in detail why they considered or refrained from 
changing their jobs; why they were satisfied or dissatisfied with how their careers had 
turned out; how they evaluated labour market conditions and the impact they had on 
their transitions; the extent to which they embraced flexibility and what they thought 
of all this. Profiles from the qualitative interviews are provided below in Table 5.6. 
First, I will define the early stable and stable transition types. As they are closely 
related to each other, their differences will be unravelled and their similarities high- 
lighted by examining how they interact with the different structures in each setting. 


Table 5.6 Qualitative Amsterdam__ | Strasbourg_ 
profiles by transition TR | TR 
trajectories for those who left Early stable [7 15 
school - a |= 
Stable [3 3 
‘Shifting |3 [5 
Inactive |2 [4 
Stagnant |1 1 
3 2 


In-transition | 
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Secondly, shifting transitions will be presented. Since the qualitative interviews pro- 
vided rich information on labour market experiences and orientations, those who 
experienced “in-transition” careers are also considered as belonging to this cate- 
gory. Next, shifting transitions will be compared with “stagnant” careers. Finally, 
we will concentrate separately on inactive careers. Most members of this group in 
the qualitative sample are young women who had withdrawn from labour market 
activity to become homemakers. 


5.4.1 Early Stable and Stable Transitions 


Our quantitative analysis categorized respondents as demonstrating early stable 
transitions if they had remained in their first job after leaving school, and as having 
stable transitions if they had had a few jobs (but not many) before settling in one. In 
our qualitative interviews, we categorized our respondents as having early stable or 
stable transitions based on their employment history and their motivation for 
remaining in their jobs. 

These two transition typologies are reminiscent of the smooth and traditional 
transitions defined in the literature (Evans and Heinz 1994; Plug and Bois-Reymond 
2006). In that sense these young people followed institutionally defined pathways of 
going straight from school to a job related to their studies, especially in Amsterdam. 
The former group continued to work for their internship company after graduation 
(early stable) or found a job via contacts they had made during their studies. In 
contrast, those in stable transitions had taken longer to find a job or had had a few 
jobs before finding a steady job. 

The interviews revealed that these young people wished to remain in their jobs 
for a number of reasons: some were afraid of unemployment due to the economic 
crisis, and responsibilities such as marriage, children and mortgage payments were 
also mentioned as incentives. Those in stable transitions were also motivated by the 
memory of their prior shifting careers and a desire to settle in at their job. 

Below we will look at two profiles that best illustrate the salient details of these 
forms of transitions: the first is of Tülin from Amsterdam, who experienced an early 
stable transition, and the other is of Deniz from Strasbourg, who was in a stable 
transition. 


Early Stable Transitions: Tiilin, 25, Doctor’s Assistant in a GP’s Office, 
Amsterdam 


Tülin was born and raised in Amsterdam. At the time of our interview she was living 
in the north of the city together with her husband and her 6-month-old baby boy. 
Tiilin’s father had moved to the Netherlands at the age of 17, along with his father 
who was a guest worker. Tiilin’s father had a primary school diploma from Turkey, 
and acquired some proficiency in Dutch. He did all sorts of unskilled jobs, such as 
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cleaning and newspaper delivery. At the time of the interview, he was working as a 
taxi driver along with many of her other relatives. Her mother came to the 
Netherlands to marry her father and had never worked outside of the house. Tiilin 
was their eldest child and had two younger brothers. 

Tiilin talked positively about her education. She was a well-behaved pupil who 
got on with her teachers and achieved average grades. However, she was often 
unable to concentrate at primary school, as her mother was ill, and after getting a 
low CITO score, she was advised to follow a vocational track. Tiilin had wanted to 
attend the general academic track, but her grades were not good enough. Her 
teachers tried to comfort her by saying she could always pursue further education in 
the future. 

Gender influences could be observed in Tiilin’s choice of vocational subject 
(Gaskell 1992). She had always dreamed of becoming either a flight attendant or a 
nurse as she liked the atmosphere in airports and in hospitals. Unsure of which to 
study, she attended career information days where she discovered that working as a 
flight attendant would mean learning several foreign languages and working long, 
irregular hours. She decided that this profession would be too arduous and difficult 
to combine with family life, something she also aspired to. She therefore did the 
healthcare track at vocational school and upper secondary education and became an 
assistant to a general practitioner. 

Tiilin said that although her parents did “not get involved” in her education, they 
nevertheless supported her decisions. Nobody else in her family had ever had such 
a job and Tiilin’s mother had neither worked nor learnt to speak fluent Dutch. As her 
father had not offered her much guidance, she had had to steer her own course. Her 
parents supported her decision to become a doctor’s assistant rather than a steward- 
ess, as they considered this a more suitable profession for a woman. 

During her post-secondary vocational training, Tülin conducted two internships 
that proved instrumental to her future career choices. The first was in an administra- 
tive office at a hospital, where she answered the telephone and recorded patient 
information. The second was as a doctor’s assistant in a GP’s practice, where, in 
addition to administrative duties, she also performed minor nursing tasks, such as 
taking blood samples and giving vaccinations. She enjoyed this internship much 
more as it allowed her to use skills she had learnt at school. Both internships pro- 
vided Tiilin with cultural capital comprised of insider information about labour mar- 
ket expectations and occupation-specific tasks. 

After Tülin finished her training, she opted to stay on for another year to obtain 
her MBO N-4 diploma, as this provided access to vocational tertiary education 
(HBO). In terms of financial capital, Tiilin’s father earned enough to support her 
education and she did not have to take many student jobs. At one point she was able 
to stop working to concentrate on her studies. She eventually decided to pursue her 
long-delayed ambition to enter higher education. With a close friend, she visited 
open days organized by higher education institutions and they both enrolled in a 
social work (maatschappelijk werk) course. However, this study did not fulfil Tiilin’s 
expectations, and she dropped out 2 months later to avoid having to repay her stu- 
dent loan. 
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As Tiilin had not enjoyed her internship experience in the hospital, she started 
looking for a job as a GP’s assistant in Amsterdam. After about 2 months, she 
applied for a post and was called in for an interview. She was up against other Dutch 
women, who were older and more experienced, but thinks that she got the job 
because she was younger and looked more open to learning and adjusting to the 
workplace. At the time of the interview, she had been working there for 3.5 years 
and had secured a permanent contract. The year after she started her job, she got 
married to a Turkish immigrant who had arrived in the Netherlands at the age of 15 
and was working nights as a taxi driver with her father. They found an apartment in 
a social housing complex in North Amsterdam, and she became pregnant the fol- 
lowing year. After her son’s birth she worked part-time while he adjusted to 
day-care. 

Tiilin was quite satisfied with her job. She liked her work environment and said 
that the doctors and most of her colleagues were friendly. Nevertheless, she had 
experienced a few distressing incidents, especially after announcing her decision to 
wear a headscarf at work. Tiilin had not worn a headscarf when she applied for the 
job. She had started wearing a headscarf in lower secondary school (VMBO) at the 
age of 14, but took it off again when she was 18 as she did not feel ready to take this 
step. She decided to wear it again | year after she started working. She emphasized 
that her workplace was open to such practices as her Moroccan colleague already 
wore a headscarf. Nevertheless, once she made up her mind, she informed her col- 
leagues beforehand to avoid potential reactions when they saw her with a headscarf 
the next day. 

TULIN: Where I work, they really value one’s physical appearance and how one looks. I 
have long, black, curly hair and you know it is different from short blond hair, so they 
really like that and they would always compliment me. Back then everything was pleas- 
ant and happy... until I decided to wear a headscarf. 

INTERVIEWER: Is there anyone else wearing a headscarf in the workplace? 

TULIN: Yes, yes there is one; a Moroccan girl. She also decided to wear a headscarf after 
she started working and she has been (working) there for over 10 years now. I mean, 
they think that we put on the headscarf when we are about to get married or after we get 
married because our husbands want us to. They have this stuck in their brains. Anyways, 
once I had decided, I started telling them, “I am considering wearing a headscarf,’ so 
they wouldn’t get a shock the next day when they saw me wearing it and wouldn’t react 
badly. Because, you know, I have this thing; I just can’t keep my thoughts to myself; if 
I am confronted with something I react very harshly. But I also didn’t want to experi- 
ence this or any kind of confrontation at work. Then I was ready; I went with the heads- 
carf. My close friends from work [the Moroccan lady and another Dutch colleague] 
already knew. 

However, other people’s reactions were not as easy-going as she had hoped. Some 
of the doctors made fun of her, while others questioned her decision. One doctor 
confronted her during the weekly workplace meeting, but later apologized for her 
behaviour. Eventually, her colleagues got used to her new look. 

Tiilin wanted to stay in her job, even though it did not offer any prospects for 
promotion. She enjoyed the work environment, the work itself and the flexible 
working hours, which were important to her since becoming a mother. However, she 
felt that she wouldn’t have been hired if she had worn a headscarf to the interview. 
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Considering the difficulties of getting her headscarf accepted in a work environment 
where she was already well-liked and trusted made her question how easy it would 
be for her to find another job. Hence, Tiilin’s unwillingness to risk a change and her 
desire to maintain a stable position and hold on to her job was prompted both by 
positive and negative experiences. 

Tiilin also explained that the conflict over her headscarf was an issue of physical 
appearance rather than of religiosity. In fact, she reported that her colleagues thought 
it was a shame that she had covered “such beautiful hair”. She rejected this, saying 
“I hadn’t shaved my head; I was just covering it, and it was not their business what 
I do with my hair!” The importance of physical appearance in the workplace was 
brought up repeatedly by many respondents. Many realized after entering the work- 
force that their looks were crucial to gaining acceptance in the workplace. Young 
people in both France and the Netherlands talked about the importance of their 
name and appearance at work. Both gender and religion played an important part in 
shaping Tiilin’s decision to stick at her job: young Muslim women wearing a heads- 
carf often reported negative labour market experiences in both settings, although 
this was harsher in Strasbourg as was discussed in Chap. 3. 


Stable Transition: Deniz, 28, Administrative Worker in a Notary’s Office, 
Strasbourg 


Deniz was born and raised in Strasbourg. Her father was a labour migrant who later 
worked as a house painter on construction sites. Her mother was a homemaker and 
had never worked. Deniz had one older sister and a younger brother and sister. The 
family lived in a social housing complex situated in a majority-minority neighbour- 
hood (quartier) of Strasbourg. 

Deniz persevered throughout her education and studied hard to achieve her aim 
to attend higher education. Her parents were fully supportive of her efforts and even 
though they did not possess the cultural or social capital to provide her with instru- 
mental guidance or contacts, they created an emotionally supportive environment 
(Reay 2004). After lyceum, she decided to study at a vocational college (BTS) 
rather than a (non-selective) university. It did not even cross her mind to apply to a 
prestigious university (grande école). Vocational colleges required only 2 years of 
training and Deniz felt that they provided clear occupational trajectories and better 
job opportunities, while university would take 4 years and seemed a more demand- 
ing and uncertain pathway into the labour market. Deniz thus didn’t feel confident 
enough to risk going to university. She majored in administration and secretarial 
studies as she thought that this would provide her with the most flexibility and the 
largest range of job options. 

After graduating, Deniz embarked upon a serious job search. As her family had 
no computer at home, she registered with employment agencies and went there 
every day to ensure she was the first person they contacted if a vacancy came up. 
After 6 months, she found a 4-month administrative position at a high school to 
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replace a colleague who had gone on maternity leave. Even though this post meant 
a 2-h bus commute every day, she accepted it to gain work experience. 

After 4 months Deniz was back on the job market. She continued to visit the 
employment agencies and would also go to her best friend’s house to use her com- 
puter and internet. Her friend’s parents were immigrants from Morocco. One day, 
her friend’s older sister, who was a law student in Strasbourg University, informed 
her of a position in a notary’s office that a French classmate had told her about. This 
experience illustrates the strength of the weak ties postulation (Granovetter 2005), 
which argues that weak connections with majority groups provide more resources 
in labour markets than strong ties within a closer circle. This job was not advertised 
in the newspaper or by employment agencies, but was spread by a few law students 
through word of mouth. That night, Deniz phoned the notary to make an appoint- 
ment first thing Monday morning. At the interview, she was told that this job was 
once more a temporary, four-month position to replace a colleague on maternity 
leave. This did not deter Deniz and she was accepted. 

This job was a much more challenging position than her previous position. As a 
notary’s secretary, she had to learn many new rules and regulations. Furthermore, 
she found herself in a stressful and demanding working environment with col- 
leagues who were neither friendly nor helpful. In her first months, her colleagues 
asked her to do all sorts of errands and legwork that were not part of her job descrip- 
tion. Once more, Deniz demonstrated her perseverance and willingness to work 
hard. Her determination did not go unnoticed, and, 2 months later, her boss offered 
her a full-time position, followed by a permanent contract (embouché) 1 year later. 
Nevertheless, she still felt challenged, saying that she had been learning the tricks of 
the trade since day one. For example, soon after she started working she realized 
that one’s physical appearance was crucial to success in the workplace. After some 
nasty comments from her bosses, she adjusted her looks and clothing. 

Her experience in the solicitor’s firm also convinced Deniz that contrary to what 
she had been taught at school, not everybody had equal opportunities on the labour 
market. 

DENIZ: You know, I never cared about discrimination; I never gave it any thought. I 
thought it didn’t exist—at least before I started working here or entered the labour mar- 
ket. Our teachers always told that us that if you want to go high and make it in the labour 
market, your qualifications hold the key to success. But my labour market experience 
proved that even if you have qualifications, they are not enough ... My boss told me this, 

I heard it with my own ears. He asked me, “Why do you think I placed you in the back 
desk and not in the front desk?” This was three weeks after I started working here. First 
I cried a lot and I couldn’t reply, you know, I couldn’t say anything. And then he said “I 
am not racist, but you have to understand I cannot risk my clients seeing you when they 
come here.” I mean you see where my room is? It is located exactly opposite the lift. So 
what diploma? I mean I was still lucky that they gave me a job, but would you be sur- 
prised if they took someone French instead? 
These worries made Deniz stick at her job and not try her chances elsewhere. She 
had been doing the same job for 4 years and had secured a permanent contract. Her 
job was still stressful and demanding and she still had a hard time getting herself 
accepted by her colleagues, but her permanent contract meant that she had stopped 
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caring so much. In time, her bosses had begun to invite her to social events, though 
selectively. She still felt out of place on occasions such as dinners with customers or 
parties, where other people drank alcohol and she didn’t. Yet she also felt more 
equipped to “manage” these occasions. Her ambition was to get promoted to the 
position of clerc de notaire; the highest-ranking solicitor’s secretary. Although she 
feared that her lack of legal training would stand in her way, she had confidence in 
her potential and abilities. The fact that she was handling the sale of a €30 million 
property deal was proof of her boss’s faith in her. 

In order to work her way up through the company, Deniz had to be extremely 
dedicated and hardworking, making sure to avoid mistakes. She had started off just 
above the minimum wage (bruto SMIC) of around €1400, but this had been 
increased to around €1800 net. She was quite happy with her current salary, and was 
planning on buying an apartment with her savings. In the initial interview, Deniz’s 
main concern was marriage, as she was 27 and still single. The age of marriage was 
quite young in Strasbourg and most of her friends were already married with chil- 
dren. She described postponing marriage as the greatest price she had paid for her 
successful career, and worried that she might miss out on having a family. In the 
follow-up interview 1 year later, she told me that she had been passed over for pro- 
motion to clerc de notaire for another colleague with a law diploma. She was very 
disappointed and felt betrayed, as one of her bosses had promised her the position. 
Yet she still did not plan on changing her job. Instead she had modified her behav- 
iour, exerting herself less at work. She said that she now stuck to her working hours 
and left at 17:00 like the other employees. She no longer made extraordinary effort 
to prove herself. 

These two profiles are revealing in terms of attitudes towards stability and transi- 
tion. Tiilin’s case can be taken as a typical example of a smooth or traditional transi- 
tion (Evans and Heinz 1994), leading to a stable labour market outcome as well as 
a smooth entry into matrimony and starting a family. Even though Tülin tried a few 
options during her vocational tertiary education, it is hard to describe this as a form 
of shifting or risk taking, as this is becoming increasingly common among many 
vocational track students. Moreover, after her brief foray into higher education, 
Tülin returned to her institutionally designated pathway. 

The juxtaposition of Deniz’s and Tiilin’s cases also illustrates the role that options 
for promotion play in young people’s orientations. For those with vocational 
degrees, low occupational status and meagre promotion prospects, a permanent con- 
tract is a desirable end result. The only other option is to start their own business. 
Deniz also had other incentives to stay in her job: first of all, it had taken her nearly 
2 years to find a full-time position. This was largely due to the major differences in 
labour market conditions between Amsterdam and Strasbourg. Even though Tiilin 
only had a vocational diploma, she was able to make a much smoother entry into 
labour market than Deniz, who had a tertiary vocational education degree. Such dif- 
ficulties were also encountered by many other respondents in Strasbourg. This sug- 
gests that one significant difference between early stable and stable transitions is 
that young people in stable transitions have often had negative labour market experi- 
ences that encourage them to remain in their current jobs. Deniz’s desire for stability 
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was not only related to her marital status but also to her precarious position at work 
and the harsh labour market conditions in Strasbourg. 

One other point I would like to underline is the potential influence of workplace 
experiences. Both Deniz and Tiilin had had unpleasant experiences and had been 
forced to justify their religion or physical appearance. Tiilin had to deal with the 
impact of her decision to wear a headscarf on her relationship with her colleagues, 
and this made her reluctant to try her chances elsewhere. Despite the fact that her 
workplace was in west Amsterdam and served a majority-minority clientele accus- 
tomed to Islamic dress codes, she doubted that she would have been hired if she had 
worn a headscarf to her job interview. This made Tülin wary about the job 
opportunities that would be available to her should she wish to leave her current 
position. In a similar vein, Deniz’s experience of being hidden away in the solici- 
tor’s office taught her about the problem of prejudice in the labour market and put 
her off looking for a job at a different solicitor’s firm, even though her hopes of 
promotion at her present workplace had been quashed. 


5.4.2 Shifting Rather Than In-transition or Stagnant 
Transitions: “It’s Easy to Find a Job; It’s Hard to Find 
a Good Job” 


Respondents in shifting transitions experienced frequent job shifts and unemploy- 
ment, and therefore had not been able to find a steady job. In this section we will 
compare three profiles in different settings: two active and one unemployed. 
However, even though the unemployed respondents were not working at the time of 
our encounter, they had previously shifted between jobs and statuses. 


Shifting Transition: Cengiz, 28, Plumber, Strasbourg 


Cengiz’s father migrated to Strasbourg as a guest worker and was later joined by his 
family. He had not completed primary education and worked in construction. 
Cengiz’s mother had no education at all and she was occupied with household 
duties. The couple had five children. Both Cengiz and his younger brother were 
born and raised in France. His older sisters stopped studying because of the heads- 
carf ban in France. Cengiz had been married for 6 years and had two daughters. His 
wife was from his parents’ village and migrated to Strasbourg when they got mar- 
ried. They were living in a social housing block in one of Strasbourg’s majority- 
minority neighbourhoods. 

Cengiz was good at school, particularly at mathematics. Despite his high grades, 
his father advised him to take up plumbing to gain a trade after observing that 
plumbers in the construction business were never out of work. Cengiz wanted to 
become a mechanic, but his mother opposed his decision, saying she didn’t want 
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him to come home with oily clothes. Following his family’s wishes, he studied 
plumbing at vocational college. Cengiz’s choice was thus both gendered and family- 
driven. Vocational training was not challenging for Cengiz, and he achieved very 
high grades without effort (he actually found the course less challenging than sec- 
ondary education). During this period, his family opened their own supermarket and 
Cengiz started working in the family business in his spare time. 

At the end of Cengiz’s vocational training, his grades were so exceptional that 
his teachers advised him to go to lyceum. He enrolled at professional lyceum but 
found it difficult to combine his now more demanding studies with working in the 
family business and playing football in the semi-professional league. In the end, he 
decided to drop out of school for good, as he had a trade to fall back on. However, 
his vocational training in plumbing had included only short and infrequent intern- 
ships through a customer of his family’s supermarket, and most of his work experi- 
ence had been gained in the supermarket. 

Upon leaving school, Cengiz did not seek work in his chosen profession, but 
signed up with employment agencies and did whatever unskilled job came along. 
For the first 2 years, he worked on an assembly line in an automobile factory via an 
employment agency contract that was renewed every few months. During that 
period, he got married and he and his wife continued to work in the family business 
alongside his job in the factory. He enjoyed working with machinery in the automo- 
bile factory, but when he left work for a month so that the family could visit Turkey, 
his position was no longer available upon his return. He then found work as a deliv- 
eryman for a courier company, and enjoyed the driving and mobility. However, he 
quit this job after receiving so many traffic tickets that he was in danger of losing his 
driving license. He returned to the employment agency, finally getting a job in a 
large plumbing company of 150 employees that served the construction industry in 
Strasbourg. At the time of our interview, he still did not have a permanent contract, 
despite having worked there for three and a half years. He was still on short-term 
contracts provided through the employment agency. 

Since leaving education, Cengiz had been registered with an employment agency 
(interim) that outsourced unskilled or low skilled jobs. In 8 years of employment, he 
had not once been offered a permanent contract. His contracts were automatically 
renewed every one or 2 months because a six-month contract would oblige his 
employer to offer him a permanent contract (embouché) when it expired. Cengiz 
didn’t express any resentment about having a temporary contract, as a permanent 
contract wouldn’t mean a drastic change in his income, which was €1400 a month, 
just above the minimum wage (SMIC). His current job required him to work under 
very difficult conditions and was physically demanding. Nevertheless, he planned 
on pursuing it as he did not want to risk becoming unemployed during an economic 
crisis, even though he had never had any difficulty finding a job up until that point. 
He said that he might consider starting his own company, but was in no hurry. The 
family business seemed also a burden to him, as he and his wife had to work week- 
ends and holidays in the supermarket. 

Cengiz had thus shifted between various, mostly low-skilled, jobs and had not 
yet found stability in one job or career. He also had no clear plan about what to do 
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next. One striking factor in the precarious nature of Cengiz’s jobs was the role 
played by employment agencies. The constructions offered by these agencies allow 
employers to transfer almost all of their employer’s risks to their employees, who 
could be fired every other month. Furthermore, Cengiz felt entirely responsible for 
taking care of his family, as his wife was not employed, and tried to avoid unem- 
ployment by accepting any job that came along. 


Stagnant/In-transition/Shifting Transition: Emre, 25, Unemployed, 
Amsterdam 


Emre’s father had arrived in the Netherlands at the age of 15, along with his father 
who had been hired as a guest worker. He spoke Dutch and had worked as a driver 
for 20 years but had been on sick leave for 5 years at the time of the interview. 
Emre’s mother came to the Netherlands to marry his father. She had obtained a 
vocational degree in Turkey and worked as a Turkish language instructor in primary 
and secondary schools in Amsterdam for many years. She became unemployed after 
Turkish language teaching was dropped from the state curriculum. Emre’s mother 
was the most highly-educated mother in the qualitative sample. Emre’s older sister 
had recently graduated from tertiary vocational training. 

Emre grew up in the east of Amsterdam and attended school there. After scoring 
poorly in the CITO test at the end of primary school, he was advised to follow the 
vocational track. He had good grades in mathematics but had problems with Dutch 
language proficiency. He claimed that neither he nor his parents were informed 
about the implications of the CITO tests in primary school and was highly critical 
of the early stratification in the Dutch education system. 

In senior vocational training (MBO), Emre first enrolled in information and com- 
munications technology. However, | year later he switched to sales and commerce 
(handel). Like most of his peers in the Netherlands, Emre found a part-time job 
when he was 17. He switched between cleaning planes, working in the airport bag- 
gage section, and stacking shelves in supermarkets. While these jobs provided him 
with an income, they also affected his studies, though he successfully graduated 
from vocational college at the age of 21. He then registered at a tertiary vocational 
college (HBO) to study social work (maatschappelijk werk). Six months later he 
decided this was not the profession for him and dropped out. In the meantime, he 
continued with his part-time jobs and arranged his working hours around his stud- 
ies, switching between full-time and part-time employment. 

After he dropped out of tertiary education, he looked for another job related to 
his sales and commerce course. He applied to a few stores and got a job at H&M in 
one of the busiest shopping streets in Amsterdam. However, the store was too hectic 
and the work too hard, so he quit after 4 months. He said that he could have become 
a store manager if he had stayed, but he didn’t like the job. He decided to return to 
education. This time he attended a tertiary course at an HBO in business administra- 
tion and economics, which he thought would be a suitable follow-up to his voca- 
tional major. However, this programme was much more challenging than he 
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expected, and once more he quit before the end of his first semester. In the mean- 
time, he was registered in the employment centre, continued to live with his parents 
and do all sorts of service jobs to secure an income. 

At the time of our interview, Emre was unemployed after returning from his holi- 
days in Turkey. He had just applied for unemployment benefit as he couldn’t find a 
job he liked. He had given up his last job, in a supermarket, after a couple of months 
to go on holiday. He was actively seeking work and hoping to hear from a friend 
who had promised to find him a job as a sales assistant in a mobile phone store. 

EMRE: Having an MBO diploma didn’t really give me an advantage. But maybe if I had 

tried harder it [having an MBO diploma] could have [helped]. For example, I worked in 
a clothing store. But I didn’t like it. It was so busy and you constantly have to tidy and 
fold stuff. Maybe if I had persisted I could become a floor manager or something. But I 
didn’t. It was so tiring. Now I am thinking of working in a phone store. I am not sure. 
Or maybe I will go back to school. I am thinking of starting in February. 

INTERVIEWER: Did you decide on what to study? 

EMRE: I am thinking of the HVA (Hogeschool van Amsterdam) I have studied there before. 

I also want to study, but, you know, it depends. I also want this phone business to come 
through. 
Emre was quite disappointed about how his transition had turned out. He com- 
plained that it was impossible to find a decent job, despite sending many applica- 
tions, saying, “It’s easy to find a job; it’s hard to find a good job”. Furthermore he 
emphasized how hard it had been to find low-skilled jobs since the start of the eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Emre had been unemployed for 3—4 months and could therefore be consigned to 
the in-transition latent class. However, as he had still no job stability despite having 
left school over 4 years ago, he could also be said to be in a stagnant transition. Not 
only had he not achieved any stability in his career, but he had constantly drifted 
between periods of employment, training and unemployment with no clear direc- 
tion and gave an impression of dissatisfaction and hopelessness. Although he had a 
vocational degree, this didn’t seem to provide any stability, as he did not know how 
to use it to find a job that he would enjoy doing. His attempts to enter vocational 
tertiary education also lacked focus. His situation seemed to be due to a combina- 
tion of motivational and structural disparities. If we had interviewed him when he 
was working, however, he would have qualified as a shifter as he would have been 
shifting between statuses. 

Emre’s case is an interesting example in the Dutch context, as his vocational 
training did not lead to a significant development of cultural or social capital related 
to his studies. During his commerce course, he conducted an internship in the super- 
market where he worked part-time. Therefore his networks and resources were 
derived from his student jobs. Neither Emre’s vocational training nor his attempts at 
higher education were a match with his ambitions on the employment market. 
Lehmann argues that occupation-specific vocational training lacks the flexibility 
that comprehensive systems provide: if you do not want to do work related to your 
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qualifications or if you do not possess the resources and the cultural capital required 
for your occupation, you risk falling between the cracks (Lehmann 2007). 
Occupation-specific training provides an environment where many young people 
can extend their networks, learn more about their trade and discover what their 
future occupation will entail. Although Emre lacked this form of social and infor- 
mational capital, he gained other resources through his work contacts that he hoped 
would help him to find work. 

Previous studies have defined stagnant transitions as those in which young peo- 
ple drift between employment and unemployment with no increase in stability (Plug 
and Bois-Reymond 2006). Bradley and Devadason’s (2008) shifters drifted between 
jobs, unemployment and training, either by choice or due to structural conditions. 
According to the latent class analysis, those with stagnant transitions had a high 
estimated likelihood of having been unemployed for longer than 12 months. In 
Amsterdam, none of the inactive interviewees had been unemployed for longer than 
12 months. However, in Strasbourg, some female respondents who had never 
worked despite wanting to enter the labour market fitted these profiles. As the quali- 
tative data provided more detailed information about past employment experience 
and motivations, it is possible to reorganize typologies rather than trying to strictly 
match the latent classes. In both settings, those who were unemployed usually 
switched between different jobs and statuses, similar to Cengiz and Emre. While 
Emre’s case suggests a lack of direction, others didn’t have the luxury of choosing 
a job or career pathway: instead they focussed on staying employed and acquiring a 
contract, if possible. As a result, those classed as stagnant or in-transition should be 
subsumed under the shifting category as they have not yet made a stable transition. 
This is also more optimistic than terming their transitions stagnant, as potentially 
they are open to change. 


5.4.3 Inactive Transition Trajectories 


According to our latent class analysis, there was a high estimated probability that 
respondents whose transitions had led to inactivity would be uninterested in enter- 
ing the labour market. In Amsterdam, 60% of this category consisted of homemak- 
ers compared to 22% in Strasbourg. Even though many respondents were not active 
during the qualitative interviews, it is hard to place them in this category since they 
were motivated to work and some of them wanted to study. In order to grasp the 
motivations behind “not wanting to enter labour market”, this section will present 
the following trajectory, that of Kader. 
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Inactive: Kader, 26, Homemaker, Strasbourg 


Kader had had a difficult home life. Her father had arrived in France as a guest 
worker in the 1970s, and was soon joined by Kader’s mother and disabled older 
brother. Tragically, Kader’s mother died while giving birth to her. Left with two 
small children to bring up, her father married a woman from his village in Turkey. 
Kader grew up with her stepmother and four younger step-sisters in a difficult fam- 
ily environment. School was a refuge from home and she was a good pupil. She put 
all her energy into her studies and did quite well in mathematics and French. Her 
education career looked bright until a confrontation over her Islamic practices with 
a secondary school teacher, who bullied her for wearing a headscarf and fasting dur- 
ing Ramadan. Her grades started to fall and eventually she lost interest in studying. 
At the end of collége, Kader was advised to attend the vocational track, and she 
agreed as she didn’t see much point in the academic track or university. She was 
happy to learn a trade and start working, so she chose textiles and sewing. However, 
this led only to dead-end jobs. Furthermore, work in the textile industry was located 
in the outlying regions of Alsace, and her father would not allow her to commute to 
work. Acting on her teachers’ advice, she went on to professional lyceum in com- 
merce and sales, but dropped out before obtaining her baccalauréat diploma. By 
then she was 18 and as the eldest girl in the household, she was expected to get 
married. Kader was allowed to “choose” between two cousins: one from her father’s 
side and the other from her step-mother’s side. She chose to marry the latter in the 
hope of avoiding the birth defect caused by inbreeding that had resulted in her 
brother’s disability (her biological parents were also cousins). 

Once the couple were married, they had to work hard to survive. Kader got a job 
in a store but it didn’t last long as she was too shy to talk to the customers. She then 
did cleaning jobs along with her husband, and together they would clean schools, 
businesses, factories and stores. She continued working until she fell pregnant with 
her first child. She took a break from work but went back after the birth of her sec- 
ond child. Kader and her husband worked shifts and as their family did not help 
them with childcare, the children were left alone in the house for 1 h every day as 
her husband had to leave for work before Kader got home. They bought a phone 
with a screen so that she could talk constantly to the kids until she got home. 

At the time of the interview, Kader had four children; the third pregnancy had 
turned out to be twins. The family were living in a two-bedroom apartment in a 
neighbourhood infamous for its high poverty and crime rates. Kader stayed at home 
to take care of the children and had no interest in working as her only options were 
cleaning or other unskilled jobs. She didn’t have social networks that could connect 
her to better jobs. She and her husband had little contact with their families and 
preferred to keep it that way. Her husband was working on an assembly line on the 
outskirts of Strasbourg and had to cycle to work for 40 min every morning. Kader’s 
greatest ambition was for him to find a stable job. 
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Kader’s case is extreme, but her story raises fundamental questions about the 
opportunities that education systems or labour market conditions provide for young 
people who have no support mechanisms at home. Kader sought refuge in school, 
but couldn’t find it there. Despite her vocational degree, the only work available to 
her was poorly paid and unpleasant. For Kader, work meant drudgery, an obligation 
she would rather avoid. 

Compared to Deniz, who had strong emotional support and financial capital at 
home, and Tiilin, whose vocational educational trajectory built the cultural and 
informational capital she needed to enter the labour market, Kader found neither 
parental nor institutional support. Furthermore, as in the cases of Emre, Cengiz and 
Kader, Kader’s family lacked the cultural capital needed to help her find a suitable 
study programme or occupation. 


5.5 Conclusion: Stable versus Shifting Transitions 
Among Descendants of Migrants from Turkey 


Almost all of the respondents in this study were motivated to seek stability in the 
labour market and wanted to pursue institutionally defined “traditional pathways”, 
prompted by both labour market conditions and job insecurity. Personal experiences 
of instability motivated them to stick at a job once they had secured a permanent 
position. Lack of security dragged other respondents into shifting transitions, not 
out of choice but born of necessity. In this way, their aspirations are similar to the 
“stickers” in Bradley and Devadason’s (2008) study and the “smooth transitions” in 
the YOYO study (Plug and du-Bois Reymond 2003), who wanted to keep their job 
and settle in a career. 

Although the respondents in both Strasbourg and Amsterdam had similar “sta- 
bility” motivations, the nature of “stability” and transitions differed: the TIES sur- 
vey analysis showed that the respondents in Amsterdam acquired stability at an 
earlier age than their peers in Strasbourg, who had longer periods of job searching 
and shifting before acquiring stability. Despite being in the labour market for con- 
siderable lengths of time (a minimum of over 3 years and up to 10 years in the 
interview profiles), shifters in Strasbourg still did not have a permanent contract. 
Qualitative interviews revealed that internship and student employment practices 
were instrumental to achieving early stability since respondents tended to stay with 
the same employer. Parental resources and the different forms and degrees of capi- 
tal accrued during individual trajectories also proved instrumental during youth 
transitions. Following young people after they left school, we saw that those who 
were able to accumulate cultural and social capital through family, community or 
work experience contacts were also more able to acquire stable working 
arrangements. 
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With regard to the lack of stability, while the latent class analysis distinguished 
stagnant and in-transition typologies, the qualitative interviews suggested that both 
categories could be subsumed under the shifting type, as the conditions of shifting 
between employment, unemployment and training, were similar for all the young 
people in these groups. This finding diverges from previous typologies of transi- 
tions, which also perceived shifting transitions as being “out of choice”, prompted 
by a desire to pursue alternative pathways (cf. Plug and du-Bois Reymond 2003; 
Bradley and Devadason 2008). In the case of my respondents, shifting was the result 
of precarious labour market conditions in which employment agencies provided 
jobs but no security whatsoever. Failure in the labour market nudged some respon- 
dents back into education, but as most of them had no clear direction this also failed 
to lead to a stable outcome for them. Even though Amsterdam provided more oppor- 
tunities for stable transitions at an earlier age, transitions could be precarious and 
become shifting if one lacked the necessary education or cultural capital. An exam- 
ple of this is Emre from Amsterdam, whose lack of symbolic or cultural capital and 
a clear idea of what kind of work he wanted to do resulted in unstable conditions 
despite the institutional opportunities. 

Another interesting finding was that marriage patterns and family life often 
helped to sustain some sort of stability in the lives of inactive respondents, as 
Evans and Heinz (1994) have shown in their study on women from a working- 
class background in the UK. These profiles also showed that the choice to stay at 
home resulted from a lack of training opportunities and/or unpleasant working 
conditions. Rather than shifting between statuses, some young women preferred 
to stay at home and take care of their children in order to acquire a sense of stabil- 
ity and adulthood status. 

Among the respondents who sought stable transitions, I identified certain expe- 
riences specific to the descendants of immigrants. These were experiences of 
exclusion and discrimination in the workplace that have also been documented in 
previous studies (Waldring et al. 2015). Religion also played a role, and it was 
particularly difficult for young women wearing a headscarf to be accepted. Past 
experiences of discrimination or a lack of acceptance in the workplace informed 
these young people’s perceptions of conditions in the labour market. Hence, once 
they had secured a position they were inclined to stick at their jobs, rather than 
risking a new job or pursuing “alternative careers”. These findings can also easily 
apply to youth from lower social classes who also possess limited resources and 
have to deal with an insecure job market. While the concepts of alternative or 
shifting careers are interesting, researchers in the field of youth transitions should 
scrutinize them further in relation to social class, ethnicity and gender differences 
to see whether they apply to all young people and if so, under which conditions 
(Tables 5.7, 5.8 and 5.9). 
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Table 5.7 Latent class measurement models fitted to data on transition trajectories 


# Tech 11-P | Class 

Model | Classes | AIC BIC x2 P Entropy | value for n-1 | distributions 

Amsterdam active 

Modell | 1 3664.72 | 3710.86 | 2707.62 | 0.01 | NA NA NA 

Model2 | 2 3511.34 | 3607.16 | 1873.2 |1 0.89 0 26%, 74% 

Model3 | 3 3466.02 | 3611.541 | 1613.19 | 1 0.845 |0.0014 16.7%, 55.3%, 
28% 

Model4 | 4 3426.64 | 3621.84 | 1315.97 | 1 0.87 0.0021 15%; 15%; 
51%, 19% 

Strasbourg active 

Modell | 1 3014.58 | 3057.97 | 3088.43 | 0 NA NA 

Model2 | 2 2895.26 | 2985.37 | 2194.11 |1 0.83 0.0015 60%, 40% 

Model3 | 3 2833.06 | 2969.89 | 1662.28 | 1 0.86 0.0017 36%, 27%, 
37% 

Model4 | 4 2801.83 | 2985.39 | 1456.21 | 1 0.847 | 0.1541 29%, 18%, 
29%, 24% 

Amsterdam inactive 

Modell | 1 544.135 | 558.04 | 117.79 |0 NA NA 

Model? | 2 506.394 | 536.521 | 36.153 |0 1 0 40%, 60% 

Model3 | 3 511.34 | 557.69 | 27.035 | 0.97 | 0.86 0.0276 40%, 44%, 
16% 

Model4 | 4 517.581 | 580.153 | 13.091 | 0.99 | 0.89 0.15 5%, 17%, 35%, 
43% 

Strasbourg inactive 

Modell | 1 613.362 | 627.947 | 201.906 | 0 NA NA 

Model? | 2 590.809 | 622.41 103.007 | 0 1 0.0009 40%, 60% 

Model3 | 3 577.25 | 625.866 | 43.746 |0.43/0.825 | 0.01 37%, 30%, 
33% 

Model4 | 4 585.092 | 650.724 | 32.356 | 0.64/0.849 | 0.3083 37%, 30%, 6%, 


27% 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 
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Table 5.8 Transition Trajectories by education level in Amsterdam and Strasbourg 


Amsterdam 
Lower Sec.Voc. | Post-secondary Tertiary Edu (HBO/Uni.) 
(VMBO) (HAVO/VWO/MBO) 
Early careers | 22% 30% 42% 
Stable 24% 36% 42% 
careers 
Shifters 11% 10% 4% 
Inactive 21% 13% 1% 
Stagnant 18% 9% 1% 
In-transition | 4% 3% 0.04 
N 72 111 149 
Strasbourg 
LowerSec. Vocational Post. Sec. | Academic Post | Tertiary Edu 
(College) (CAP/BEP) Sec.(BAC) (BTS/Uni/CPGE) 
Early careers | 11% 16% 38% 36% 
Stable 20% 19% 22% 15% 
careers 
Shifters 28% 35% 31% 32% 
Inactive 10% 13% 6% 8% 
Stagnant 17% 5% 0 1% 
In-transition | 14% 13% 3% 1% 
N 123 63 32 74 
Source: TIES Survey 2008 
Table 5.9 Transition trajectories by age group in Amsterdam and Strasbourg 
Age group 18-22 Age group 23-29 Age group 30+ 
Amsterdam | Strasbourg | Amsterdam | Strasbourg | Amsterdam | Strasbourg 
Early stable | 27.3% 21.1% 27.7% 20.5% 1.0% 
Stable 20.5% 40.9% 19.7% 53.8% 48.5% 
Shifting 11.4% 11.1% 26.3% 16.2% 32.3% 
Inactive 9.1% 13.5% 6.6% 2.6% 6.1% 
Stagnant 20.5% 9.9% 10.9% 6.0% 10.1% 
In-transition | 11.4% 3.5% 8.8% 0.9% 2.0% 
44 171 137 117 99 


Source: TIES Survey 2008 
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Chapter 6 
Conclusion: Developing Forms of Capital gss 
in Youth Transitions 


Increased demand for academic credentials and the growing risk and insecurity in 
the employment market over the past few decades have had a profound effect on 
young people. The majority of scholars in the field share the observation that these 
neoliberal trends lead to prolonged and more complex youth transitions (Bradley 
and Devadason 2008; du Bois-Reymond 2009; Furlong 2009; Heinz 2009). Yet, 
their opinions diverge regarding the implications of the changing nature of transi- 
tions. One camp argues that these conditions lead to more individualized transi- 
tions, lessening the impact of structures and compelling young people to “navigate” 
their own pathways and assert agency (Beck 1992, 2007; Giddens 1991). In the 
other camp are scholars, such as Côté (2014a, b), who argue that youth have 
become even more vulnerable and forced to depend more heavily on social and 
institutional structures. Many other researchers position themselves somewhere 
between these camps, pointing to both the persisting roles of structures and 
increasing individual creativity in navigating transitions (Evans and Furlong 1996; 
du Bois-Reymond 2009; Furlong 2009). Barely accounted for in this discussion, 
however, is the experiences of immigrants’ descendants. This is a blatant omis- 
sion, considering that ethnic minority youth, as they are often called, comprise 
one of the largest groups in today’s diverse cities and are statistically recognized 
as among the most vulnerable. While ethnic and migration studies and social strat- 
ification research focus on how this group integrate within the education system 
and labour market, neither research paradigm has yet explored how immigrants’ 
descendants experience the process of youth transition. As this book has demon- 
strated, transition experiences presage the future of these groups in society and, 
considering how large the group is, this will have broader social implications. This 
study was inspired by seminal debates in youth sociology concerning new forms 
of transitions. It is my aim to contribute to this debate by exploring the case of 
native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants—now one of the largest ethnic 
minority youth groups—in Western European cities. The findings of the study, 
which analyzes the role of social structures—social class, gender and 
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ethnicity—in shaping youth transition processes across different institutional set- 
tings in Amsterdam and Strasbourg, has relevance for both camps of scholarship. 

My detailed look at this group’s social trajectories from a young age revealed 
that not all native-born descendants of Turkish immigrants experience prolonged 
and complex transitions. Their ability to successfully prolong their transitions 
and combine various activities depends on institutional structures, the forms of 
capital available to them through their families and the resources they develop 
over time in their social trajectories. This finding highlights the role of social 
class, placing it firmly at an intersection with ethnicity and gender. It also brings the 
varying conditions of different localities into sharp relief. Prolonged youth transi- 
tions are therefore not something that can be taken for granted. 

This book also offers some crucial theoretical contributions to youth studies and 
ethnic and migration studies by studying social class through the lens of different 
forms of capital. The analysis of the role of social class, through observing the 
forms of capital that are utilized in youth transitions is innovative and, more impor- 
tantly, constructive in different ways. Following on from Savage et al. (2005) this 
study has looked at the forms of capital that migrant parents can provide, which has 
yielded a more nuanced analysis of social class at the micro-level, uncovering 
those parental resources that can really make a difference to their children’s transi- 
tions. My qualitative interviews revealed that some respondents’ parents had 
developed relevant cultural capital, such as practical information about how the 
education system in the host countries works. Also significantly impacting the 
young people’s trajectories was their parents’ ability to provide them with financial 
support and social capital, which might, for example, be generated by running their 
own business and developing networks and contacts along the way. Clearly these 
forms of capital are not identical to that of the middle-class within the comparison 
group, yet they bred distinction among migrant parents. The variance of such 
parental resources—based on their generation, origin and/or employment experi- 
ence—shows that significant intra-group differences are to be found within ethnic 
minorities (Erel 2010). 

That said, tapping resources requires determining whether the forms of capital 
are valid resources within the institutional settings in the first place. This is in line 
with Bourdieu’s theory which states that forms of capital only make sense in fields 
wherein value is bestowed on the related resources. As shown in Chap. | of this 
book, parental cultural capital and students’ aspirations had more influence on 
tracking decisions in Strasbourg than in Amsterdam, where they were more often 
strictly dependent on grades and teacher recommendations. This finding shows that 
similar resources may not yield the same advantages in different institutional set- 
tings. Members of the “same ethnic group”, even if they possess similar resources, 
can thus have distinct experiences unique to the institutional structures in which 
they find themselves. 

The study also identified forms of capital that were specific to the group in relation 
to social class, gender and ethnicity pointing to that fact that researchers should 
remain open to the different forms of capital that are generated according to social 
class and gender within the ethnic community and not limit themselves to studying 
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dominant middle-class forms of capital, as Bourdieu initially proposed. This echoes 
the critics of Bourdieu, including some feminist scholars (Skeggs 2004a, b; Reay 
2004) and researchers of social mobility (Friedman 2016), who argue that forms of 
capital are a useful analytic tool, but that the study of non-middle-class groups 
requires a much more flexible understanding of different forms of capital. For exam- 
ple; the existence of a construction sector niche among the Turkish community in 
Strasbourg supplied social capital and employment for the young males in the com- 
munity. This social capital was also utilized by female respondents who married first- 
generation Turks (“import grooms”) needing jobs that required no French-language 
proficiency. This example is not one of “ethnic capital” per se (Zhou 2005), though it 
did emerge from networks within the ethnic group. In Amsterdam, this resource was 
not available to the same extent, due to the city’s economic structure and the lack of 
existing niches in any sector. In addition, the altruism of migrant mothers to provide 
emotional and physical resources can only be understood in relation to gendered 
norms in the community, in which women are expected to care for the household. To 
enable the younger generation of women to work and study, non-working mothers 
and mothers-in-law often took over these tasks. This finding illustrates the impor- 
tance of familial assistance in coping with increasing individualization, risk and inse- 
curity during youth transitions (Jones 2009). The kind of assistance apparent in my 
study was very much informed by the intersections of gender, social class and ethnic- 
ity, as opposed to more middle-class specific resources. 


6.1 Developing Forms of Capital Throughout the Transition 
Process 


Perhaps the most novel contribution made by this book lies in its examination of how 
immigrants’ descendants develop forms of capital in their social trajectories, 
and how these resources influence their transitions. Previous studies have highlighted 
the forms of capital available to migrants and have noted how they vary within groups 
according to their social class, gender and the resources imported from origin coun- 
tries (Erel 2010; Ryan et al. 2015). I developed this line of thinking, choosing not to 
limit the study to social capital or forms of capital provided by migrant parents. 
Treating transitions as a process that begins early in education and continues later 
into the labour market and/or other events, such as matrimony, I studied how descen- 
dants of Turkish immigrants themselves managed (or not) to develop forms of capital 
to help them through their transitions. This approach, first and foremost, treats 
descendants of Turkish immigrants as agents of their own transitions and that transi- 
tion outcomes are not solely determined by parental background or structures. 
However, this generation of capital also needed contextualizing, both in the light of 
the institutional structures in which the respondents found themselves from early 
education onwards, and in terms of the resources they could access considering their 
social class, gender and ethnicity. This enabled me to show how the social and insti- 
tutional structures in their social trajectories both enabled and constrained 
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descendants of Turkish migrants in augmenting their resources. When proposing the 
concept of social trajectory, Bourdieu (1984) recognized the possibility for develop- 
ing forms of capital, though he emphasized that the slope of development would be 
bound by a trajectory’s starting point—in other words, that young people are likely 
to reproduce their parents’ initial capital. While I observed many respondents repro- 
duce initial disadvantages, I also uncovered others who were able to overcome this 
and achieve upward mobility. The assumption that the reproduction of disadvantaged 
status is inevitable impedes a clearheaded evaluation of the institutional structures 
that might also help young people to overcome their parents’ initial disadvantage. 

How did they overcome reproduction of disadvantage and achieve upward mobil- 
ity? There the institutional opportunity structures play a crucial role. For example, 
access to internships and relevant part-time jobs can allow young people to hone their 
occupational skills and amass cultural and social capital that will ease their (future) 
transition into the labour market. This was particularly crucial for higher-education 
students who lacked access to social networks via their parents or wider family. 
Internship and job options were more accessible in Amsterdam than Strasbourg. 
Although the research did not initially intend to explore the benefits and drawbacks 
of combining work and school, I observed a remarkable difference between the two 
settings. Amsterdam’s greater array of student jobs and more flexible schooling 
arrangements resulted in greater participation in work-study combinations and helped 
young people to develop financial and social capital. Most respondents in my sample 
came from low-income families, and being more financially independent meant that 
they were less reliant on their parents when it came to their transition decisions. 

One of the significant findings of this study centred on the educational trajecto- 
ries young people were following, or had followed and the possibility to explore 
whether these trajectories helped them to develop relevant forms of capital. Key 
findings here included whether their institutional structures provided applicable 
work and study combinations and the extent to which developing social and finan- 
cial capital helped keep them in school. In this framework, Amsterdam provided 
more favourable conditions than Strasbourg: descendants of immigrants in the 
Dutch capital benefitted from better labour market opportunities, both during and 
after their school-to-work transition, and various other structures prepared them bet- 
ter for the tough labour market conditions awaiting them. 


6.2 The Intersections of Social Class, Gender and Ethnicity 
in Youth Transitions 


The intersections of social class, gender and ethnicity shaped the transition pro- 
cesses of my respondents in a variety of ways. This book shows how youth transi- 
tions involve differently gendered motivations and pathways. Traditional gender 
norms prevailed in the Turkish ethnic community, more so in Strasbourg than 
Amsterdam. Most male respondents felt pressured to have an income from a young 
age, especially if they did not feel that education offered them better prospects or if 
their families could not support them in continuing their education. Bynner (2001) 
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found that young men from lower-class families in the UK faced similar conditions, 
completing minimum education and entering the labour market much earlier than 
their middle-class peers. Social class background and gender thus interact to limit 
these young men’s options. In my study, the ethnic community’s clearly gendered 
values intersected with financial resources and social class. Migrant parents with 
successful businesses can be more supportive of both their sons and daughters pro- 
longing their studies. Yet, institutional structures also mattered. Amsterdam’s flexi- 
ble student jobs market enabled young men from low-income families to work while 
studying, making them less financially dependent on their families and more able to 
make autonomous decisions. Their counterparts in Strasbourg felt much more pres- 
sure when they sought to combine work with studying, which often led them to drop 
out of education and take a full-time job in the low-skilled labour market. 

Previous studies have shown that marriage remains, by far, the most acceptable 
form of union formation within the Turkish ethnic community (Huschek 2011). My 
study shows that matrimony is also a valid transition pathway, especially for women 
with few educational or labour market prospects. Premarital cohabitation is not 
socially or culturally acceptable within the Turkish diaspora and most young women 
married partners from a similar background or from their parents’ hometowns in 
Turkey, which enabled them to leave their parental home and transition to adulthood 
roles. In addition to their household tasks, many of these married young women also 
had to go out to work to supplement the income of their migrant husbands, most of 
whom had low-skilled jobs. As discussed in Chap. 4 of this book, the decision to 
marry early should be evaluated in the light of other transition experiences in 
education and the labour market. Rather than marriage being a stumbling block 
to further education or labour market progression, it was perceived as a way out—a 
door that could open up many other options. That said, other respondents who suc- 
cessfully prolonged their studies and found steady employment, postponed their 
decision to marry. Those who could rely on their families for forms of social or 
emotional capital were able to navigate complex transition pathways combining 
education, work and marriage. What does this finding imply for youth transitions 
field? The perception of matrimony as a gateway to adulthood or as the most con- 
ventional relationship status has undergone major transformations in Western 
Europe, and marriage is no longer taken as a sign of adulthood (Willoughby et al. 
2015). Marriage is a ripe topic for future studies, which could examine this transi- 
tion pathway’s diminishing prominence in youth transitions. Scholars, including 
Wallace (1987) and Bynner (2001), have argued that for less-educated women, mar- 
riage and getting pregnant are valid transitions to adulthood, offering ways to gain 
respect and adulthood status. Yet youth transition studies have generally ignored the 
conditions affecting young people from lower-class or different cultural back- 
grounds, instead leaving much of the work on life-course research to demographers. 
Decisions about marriage and union formation should be included in studies of 
youth transition pathways: as this book has demonstrated, since they are crucial in 
shaping the motivations, decisions and opportunities of young people, particularly 
those from different ethnic and social class backgrounds. 

Many of my respondents, both at school or in the labour market, were faced with 
the realities of discrimination and exclusionary practices. These negative experi- 
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ences and fears of being excluded definitely shaped their transition motivations, as 
a result of which, the majority of my respondents sought stable, traditional 
transitions, rather than transitions that involved risk-taking or being adventurous in 
their educational or labour market ambitions. This observation is inextricably linked 
to the fact that these young people have had experiences that have made them under- 
stand the very real threat of ethnic penalties in the labour market. 


6.3 Comparative Research Design: Amsterdam 
and Strasbourg 


As the theoretical discussion of my findings has illustrated, the study’s comparative 
approach highlighted the impact of institutional structures and city differences on 
young people’s trajectories. Chapter 2 showed that while modern youth transitions 
are often described as “prolonged”, extending education to delay transition can be 
less straightforward in some settings than in others. Early stratification within an 
educational system conditions how long transitions can be extended. Students on 
academic and vocational tracks have very different possibilities to pursue higher 
education, and this also depends on whether they are in Amsterdam or Strasbourg. 
In addition, there are differences between the academic tracks in the two countries: 
academic stream students in the Netherlands generally expressed a clear apprecia- 
tion of the returns of higher education and made smooth transitions, while in France, 
there were more doubts as to whether higher education was worth pursuing. The 
comparative design, therefore, problematized the concept of ‘prolonged transitions’ 
not just influenced by social structure, but also by institutions. It confirmed and 
illustrated how institutional settings allow, and constrain, the possibility of a pro- 
longed transition (Cété 2014a, b). 

Previous studies have illustrated a distinction between institutionally designed 
traditional transitions and shifting or alternative biographies in which young people 
follow unconventional pathways (Plug and du Bois-Reymond 2006). Both in 
Amsterdam and Strasbourg majority of my respondents wanted to pursue stable 
(‘traditional’) transition pathways. Yet comparing two cities exposed how smooth 
transitions and traditional trajectories are uniquely shaped by settings. In Amsterdam, 
young people expected to, and experienced, stable careers at earlier ages, while their 
Strasbourg counterparts took longer to find stability in their careers. This was true 
for both the descendants of Turkish immigrants and the comparison groups. While 
majority of my respondents followed—or at least aspired to follow—stable, tradi- 
tional pathways, for those who did not, their transition pathways did not always 
stem from their own orientations or preferences. Unlike previous studies; they were 
relatively unlikely to describe their shifting transitions as motivated by any desire to 
follow an alternative pathway. Most of their actions were not defined in the ‘moment 
of transition’, but earlier on, during their educational tracking or while combining 
work and school, depending on whether they could develop forms of capital before 
entering the labour market. As such, my study calls for greater attention to how 
social and institutional structures set—if not altogether skew—the conditions of 
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youth transitions. Both stable and alternative youth transitions should be scrutinized 
in relation to social class, gender and ethnicity. 

While the bulk of transition studies emphasize the delay in transitioning to adult- 
hood (Arnett and Tanner 2006), my research shows how the age of transition varies 
according to social and institutional structures. Social class, gender and ethnicity 
intersect to pressure the descendants of Turkish immigrants to achieve stability at an 
earlier age than their peers. Education and labour market conditions also affect the 
age at which these young people can achieve stability in their transition. 


6.4 Possible Future Avenues of Research and Policy 
Implications 


We need a change of perspective, in the domains of both research and policy, if we 
are to understand the youth transitions of descendants of migrants. The detailed study 
of parental resources reveals that future studies need to pay more attention to social 
class, especially on a micro-level, in order to understand how it affects young peo- 
ple’s lives both in the field of ethnic and migration studies and in youth transitions 
research. While at first glance, many migrant parents seem to be capable of providing 
only limited resources due to their lower social class background, they can influence 
their children’s trajectories by developing or possessing certain forms of capital. This 
could just as easily be true of working-class parents from a native background. Future 
ethnographies should focus on migrant parents and/or families and explore the 
impact of social class by examining the forms of capital generated at the nexus of 
social class, gender and ethnicity. In doing so, future studies should go beyond 
Bourdieu’s theoretical framework and remain open to the possibility of uncovering 
forms of capital that may be specific to groups, localities and experiences. 
Furthermore, studying the social trajectories of the second generation in detail 
revealed that young people are not bound by their parents’ forms of capital and are 
able to develop resources which are crucial for their transitions. This theoretical 
contribution is key to understanding social reproduction and/or social mobility pro- 
cesses without either ignoring or over-emphasizing agency. It shifts the focus from 
the “agentic” aspect to the resources that agents are able to acquire within the given 
structural conditions. Their potential to develop forms of capital should there- 
fore be studied comparatively, across institutional settings and with a sensitiv- 
ity to variations in social structures. This approach would allow us to determine 
whether—and how well—countries of residence are fulfilling their obligation 
towards these groups to provide equal opportunities and whether certain support 
mechanisms—either financial or informational—are available. When discussing the 
attendance of young people from ethnic minorities or lower social classes at higher 
education institutions, we have to pay equal attention to funding mechanisms and 
access to student grants. We must question whether it is possible for young people 
to extend their transitions into tertiary education and what kinds of financial 
pressures they are faced with when doing so. This study made it very clear that 
financial concerns formed a major obstacle for young people who wanted to con- 
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tinue their studies. In Strasbourg, they were faced with an inadequate student grants 
system, while in Amsterdam they afraid of having to repay their student loan, 
thereby incurring a huge debt, if they failed to graduate. 

However, the comparative design showed how, despite their relatively disadvan- 
taged backgrounds, members of the Turkish second generation are able to achieve 
successful transitions when provided with the right resources and guidance. 
Internships and work/study combinations emerged as significant experiences, which 
merit further scrutiny in both disciplines. It appears that having a student job is not 
just a factor that might jeopardize educational performance, but one that can also 
help students to develop resources for their future transitions. The implications for 
policy are that promoting internship programmes and dual training opportunities 
may not only help young people to gain early financial independence, easing the 
pressure on them to earn an income, but may also facilitate the development of 
social capital that is useful for their future transitions. In Strasbourg, the lack of suf- 
ficient dual training opportunities and the fierce competition to win a place on a dual 
study programme (BTS and Alternance) was revealed as a widespread concern for 
young people who had to combine work with studying due to financial constraints. 

In Vassaf’s (1983), study, the descendants of migrants from Turkey complained 
about “not getting their voices heard”. Back then they were complaining about the 
lack of opportunities, resources and exclusionary practices. After almost 40 years of 
research on ethnic minorities, this study also highlights that societies and policy 
makers could still be doing more to respond to their needs and demands. This is an 
urgent necessity considering the future of the European diverse societies that are 
home to these ethnic minority youth. 
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